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THE SOCIAL OPTIMISM OF FAITH IN A 
DIVINE JESUS 


The deity of Christ is not a matter of widespread discussion 
among sociologists! “Modern men” regard the matter as one of 
those highly metaphysical, impractical questions which used to be 
discussed several hundred years ago. As it cannot be reduced to 
statistics they pass it by. 

Even among theologians the deity of Christ is often treated as 
a sort of shibboleth. The man who believes in it is orthodox and 
the man who does not believe in it is not orthodox. What easier 
way of labeling people could there be ? 

Even when a modern evangelical body draws up its creed it 
expresses itself so euphemistically as not to hurt anybody’s theo- 
logical feelings. 


Suppose, however, we take the matter out from the region of 
philosophy and put it into the region of religion. That will save us 
from barren word-struggles. 

There is an easy question by which one can test his attitude 
toward Jesus: Do I really believe that he is able to save the world 
—not merely rescue men from the world ? 

Rescue isnot Christ’s program. God did not send his Son into 
the world to condemn the world but that the world through him 
might be saved. Do those who insist upon the metaphysical deity 
of Christ really believe that ? 

A boy may rescue a child from a flood, but he cannot save the 
neighborhood from being inundated. Many Christians seem to 
have no more confidence in the power of Jesus than that. Society 
is hopeless even for Jesus. God must burn up civilization before © 
Jesus can establish here a new social order. Is not that to doubt 
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the deity of Christ? The only way for God to save the world is to 
transform it into the Kingdom of God. If Jesus has not the power 
to do this, he may be an excellent speculator on social questions and 
individual morals, but it is idle to speak of his Deity. The world 
has beaten him. At the best in the place of a triumphant spirit- 
uality we have the triumph of material forces, fire and earthquake. 

Can any intelligent person believe that that is the way God 
works in the realm of human affairs? Look at our social situation 
frankly and truthfully. Can it be transformed by the power of 
brute force? They that draw the sword shall perish by the sword. 
A God who is a spirit cannot rely upon any but spiritual forces to 
save spiritual values. The only salvation possible is a spiritual 
regeneration. That is the heart of the gospel. 

If a man believes that the gospel of Jesus Christ is capable of 
producing this spiritual change in human affairs, he has set to his 
seal that he believes not only in God but in God personally revealed 
in Jesus. He may be confused about the metaphysics of the process 
of this revelation, but he does something more than merely assent 
to formulas drawn up by people who have been dead many hundred 
years. 

He trusts in the power of his Master. 

Instead of merely believing something about Jesus, however 
important that may be, he believes im Jesus. He believes that the 
world can be saved because the power exercised by Jesus is the 
divine power—‘the finger of God” as Jesus says—and that the 
program of Christianity is not superimposed upon the world by 
priests and theologians, but that it grows up out of a divine mind 
forever active and spiritually supreme. He sees new meaning in 
every expression of the New Testament which testifies to the 
superhuman power of his Master. 

Inevitably he shares in the optimism and courage of his Master. 

That is the sort of evangelicalism the world needs—not a hair- 
splitting, definition-making, shibboleth-constructing, label-attaching 
ecclesiasticalism, but a supreme confidence in Jesus as the One 
through whom God is actually at work in our world. And there- 
fore he must win. Through him and all that he teaches, society 
can be transformed into the Kingdom of God. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PRESENT-DAY 
LABOR STRUGGLE 


J. E. WILLIAMS 
Streator, Illinois 


Mr. Williams is one of the most representative men in the field of industrial arbitra- 
tion. He is the financial arbitrator of the United Mine Workers of America No. 12, 
and of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association. He is also chairman of the Board 
of Arbitration of Hart, Schaffner & Marx and their Garment Workers’ Union. Heisa 
member of the Illinois State Mining Investigation Commission, and was vice-chairman 
of the Cherry Commission. In addition to these activities he is chairman of the Sunday 
Evening Course given regularly in Streator, and is president of the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference. 

It is not probable that ali of our readers will agree with all of Mr. Williams’ opinions, 
particularly in some of his incidental statements, but we most earnestly commend the 
careful reading of his article by anyone who wishes to understand the present situation 
in the labor world and to gain an intelligent idea as to what part the church can actually 


take in the labor struggle. 


What is the present-day labor 
struggle ? 

In its essence it is a struggle for power. 
In the past the power has been in the 
hands of the employer. In the future 
it is going to be in the hands of the 
laborer. Today we are in the midst of 
the struggle over the transfer. Labor 
demands more power: capital refuses to 


part with it. Conflict inevitably ensues 


and when the fight is over it is found 
that labor has advanced—if not directly 
in power, at least in that hunger for 
power which is sure of realization 
later. 

In my town last spring a small group 
of public service employees struck 
against a giant corporation. They 
struck not for more wages, but for the 
recognition of their union. Some of 
their leaders asked me if they were not 
right in striking for so great a cause. 


I replied: “It is not a question of right 
but of might. No employer will recog- 
nize a union because he wants to; but 
only because he has to. As it is he has 
all the power in his own hands. When 
he recognizes your union he divides his 
power with you. He won’t do it if he 
can help it.” 

There was trial of strength and the 
men lost. They went back to work 
without recognition of their union. But 
let it not be imagined that defeat 
diminished the craving which caused 
the strike. It only deepened the sense 
of injustice, only whetted the hunger for 
a share of that power which the con- 
viction of the age has declared to be 
the workman’s right. When the pro- 
pitious time comes that hunger will ex- 
press itself again, there will be another 
strike, and the next time the issue may 
be different. 
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The Struggle in the Garment Industry 

I spent three months of last summer 
trying to adjust the balance of power in a 
large and complicated industry. Rather 
than face a long and possibly disastrous 
strike the employers had consented to 
share a portion of their power with the 
workers. Here again it was not a ques- 
tion of wages, but of recognition of the 
union in its extreme form, that is, in 
the form of the “closed shop.” Rather 
than part with as much power as was 
implied in the “closed shop” the com- 
pany at first was ready to fight, but 
the matter was compromised on the 
basis of the “preferential” shop. The 
degree of “preference”’ to be granted was 
to be left to a board of arbitration, of 
which I was chairman. In listening to 
the arguments I found that “preference” 
was only a synonym for power, and that 
I was umpire in a contest which involved 
a transfer of power from the employer 
to the laborer. The employer in this 
case was more than usually liberal, pro- 
gressive, and desirous of establishing 
sympathetic and co-operative relations 
with the workers; the labor leaders were 
intelligent, constructive, idealistic, and 
without a thought or an interest that 
was not devoted to the well-being of their 
comrades. 

Yet despite the evident intelligence 
and sincerity on both sides they could 
not for a long time be brought to agree 
on a division of power. The company 
urged with great persistence and earnest- 
ness that to grant the workers’ demands 
would lower the quality of work, weaken 
shop discipline, increase cost of pro- 
duction, and probably cripple or destroy 
the business. The labor leaders with 
equal emphasis insisted that without 


increased power they would be unable 
to protect their membership against 
discrimination, oppression, and exac- 
tions of various kinds that would reduce 
their earning power. They scorned the 
assurances of the company that they 
would be treated justly and generously, 
and demanded that they be placed in 
a position where they would not be 
dependent on the generous moods of 
sentiments of the company. 

No one could listen to the arguments 
without being convinced that both sides 
were potentially right. No doubt the 
employers had oppressed the workers 
in the past and might do so again. No 
doubt the transfer of power asked by the 
labor leaders might enable them to 
wreck the business if they used it reck- 
lessly or unwisely. 

How could the leaders be trusted ? 

They were at the head of several 
thousand workers, mostly composed of 
new immigrants from Eastern and 
Southern Europe—Russian Jews, Lithu- 
anians, Roumanians, Poles, Italians, and 
the like. The leaders were themselves 
strangers who had hardly mastered the 
language—only six or eight years from a 
land where factories and trade unions 
were unknown. 

Were the fears of the employers 
unfounded? By no means. They had 
a right to dread the passing of power 
from the hands of their trusted foremen 
and superintendents to those of these 
new recruits in our industrial army. 
What havoc they might cause in a 
highly complicated and delicately bal- 
anced organization might well give rise 
to profound misgivings. It was no 
arrogant vaunt of “running their own 
business” that made the employers 
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pause. They had long passed that 
point, and no longer stood out for in- 
dividualistic control. But to transfer 
to the union power over hiring and dis- 
charge, over the balancing of sections, 
over standards of workmanship—this 
was a plunge they could not bring them- 
selves willingly to take. 

And yet it was a plunge they must 
take. At least it so seemed to those 
who had the responsibility of deciding 
the matter, and for these reasons: 

1. The workers could possibly compel 
their demands by force. Their success- 
ful eighteen weeks’ strike of two years 
ago, and the unanimous strike vote of 
last spring pointed to their ability to 
capture the coveted power by their own 
might. 

2. The preferential agreement signed 
by the company in order to avert a strike 
implied that additional power was to be 
transferred to the union. 

3. Two years of constructive work, 
and the self-restraint shown by their 
refusal to go to war when they had a 
strike vote in their hands proved them 
to be unionists of rare and unusual 
quality. The leaders were men whom 
the suspicion of graft had never tainted, 
men of lofty ethical ideals, men not yet 
permeated by the sordid commercial 
spirit of the age, which even the trade 
union of today, alas! has not escaped— 
and it seemed as if they had earned the 
right to a greater power over the direc- 
tion of the interests of their fellow- 
workers than had yet been granted them. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, 
however, to give an account of our 
struggle for peace in the garment indus- 
try. The experiment is still in progress, 
and there may be many chapters to 
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write before the end of the story is 
reached. I refer to it only for the pur- 
pose of showing what my intimate con- 


‘tact withthat phase of the labor struggle 


has revealed to me. And the most sig- 
nificant features of the present-day revo- 
lution seem to me to be these: 


Labor Adopts the Ethics of Business 


The passing of power from the 
employer to the laborer is going on 
visibly and obviously before us. What 
is not so obvious is that with this 
transfer of power is passing also the 
economic motive, the self-regarding in- 
terest, the anti-social attitude of the 
employer. The worker is adopting the 
centrifugal ethics of his master, and the 
question is: What is to keep society from 
flying apart? With the laboring class 
permeated with the anti-social motive of 
the business world, where are we to find 
the cohesive power to hold us together, 
and to keep us from drifting to chaos? 

This, it seems to me, is the most 
important question that the present- 
day labor struggle suggests. The motive 
taught by the orthodox political economy 
of our time is being frankly accepted 
by the worker. If the successful busi- 
ness man will buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market, so will the 
laborer. If he will drive the shrewdest 
possible bargain by fraud, force, or 
cunning, why not the laborer? If the 
holder of public office will graft and steal 
and be smiled upon in his success, why 
not the walking delegate? If the giant 
corporation will crush its rival without 
hindrance, if it will monopolize the 
market and exploit the consumer for its 
own profit, why may not the giant trade 
union do the same thing? 
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The Coercion of Public Opinion 

In a life-span of sixty years I have 
been a witness of a remarkable change 
in a great industry. When a young man 
I worked for fifteen years at the trade of 
coal mining. In those days the miners 
were nearly all of the British nativity— 
English, Irish, Scotch, or Welsh. In 
those days mining was a skilled trade. 
We dug the coal with our hands, our 
picks, and our brains. I well recall the 
pride of craftsmanship among us, how 
we used to sit in the evenings and revel 
in exploits of coal mining, how the popu- 
lar hero was the man who had done a 
prodigious day’s work, who could shear 
the straightest rib, who could undercut 
the deepest mining, who was the deftest, 
cleverest with his tools, or who was the 
mightiest and most enduring in his 
strength and energy. I recall that it 
was a disgrace to be thought lazy, to be 
a shirker of work, to be unfit to do a good 
job and turn out a workmanlike product; 
and I remember how I responded to that 
public opinion in my own reactions. At 
this distance I am safe in admitting 
what then I should have been ashamed 
to confess—that I entered the mines at 
an early age with reluctance, that I 
remained there with dread at times 
amounting to loathing, and that I 
escaped at the first favorable opportu- 
nity. How I hated the five o’clock 
whistle that called me to work in the 
morning, and rejoiced when it blew the 
single toot that announced no work 
that day! And yet with all this violent 
revolt against the drudgery of the mines, 
so sensitive was I to the opinion of my 
fellows that I dared not fall below the 
standards they had set. It goaded me 
to be industrious when I fain would 


have shirked, to become expert with 
tools when, without natural aptitude, 
I might have been a coal butcher instead 
of a miner. That I averaged well with 
my class was not due to innate virtue, 
but to the pressure of the public opinion 
about me. 

We all live up to the expectation of 
our fellows, whether at work or at play, 
and my early experience is only an 
illustration of that fact. What hap- 
pens to us if that expectation changes, 
if the standard of public opinion is 
lowered? When the lucky, the cun- 
ning, the rapacious are honored more 
than the productive, the industrious, 
and the socially useful, what may we 
expect? When the ethics of business 
come to be those of labor, what may we 
look for ? 


Coming of the New Immigrant 

I have lived to see the standards 
wholly changed in my trade. With the 
coming of the machine drill and the 
machine coal-cutter mining as a skilled 
trade passed out. With the passing 
of the pick and the hand tools passed 
also the British miner, and in his place 
came the immigrant hordes from Eastern 
and Southern Europe. To follow the 
machine needs only brawn, and so 
brains betook themselves to other call- 
ings. Not only has this happened in 
mining, but in other occupations where 
machinery has superseded skill. A 
prominent glass manufacturer told me 
recently that it was now impossible to 
find American or English-speaking help 
to look after the machines. He said 
it was a matter of wonder and concern 
among manufacturers where this class 
of help had gone to. “The American 
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will no longer work at common labor,” 
he asserted, and it was a matter of 
fierce competition among employers 
to get a share of the incoming immi- 
grants to do the work. 

' Now the point that concerns us is 
that these are the men who are to oper- 
ate the trade unions of this country. 
It is to such as these that the power over 
industry is to be transferred. Is it any 
wonder that employers gasp? Indeed, 
trade-union leaders are hardly less dis- 
turbed. In the state of Illinois this 
year the miners’ union presented a bill 
in the legislature requiring that here- 
_ after no one could obtain a miner’s 
certificate unless he could pass an 
examination in the English language. 
It was passed as a safety measure, but 
no one can escape the question that must 
have been in the minds of the leaders: 
How can democracy and self-govern- 
ment as represented in the union be 
carried on by people who cannot speak 
our language and who come from coun- 
tries where both are unknown? 


The Corruption of the Laborer 


But it is not only the change in the 
character of the laborer we have to con- 
sider. It is that other appalling thing— 
his acceptance of the business man’s 
ethics. This may not have fully pene- 
trated the lower strata of labor as yet, 
but in most of the higher ranks it is in 
full control. Self-interest, enlightened 
or unenlightened, is the motive in nearly 
every organized craft, and a union in one 
trade is a union against every other 
trade. The business man has taught 
the laborer his dearest maxim: “To 
get as much as you can and give as little 
as you must.” Is it any wonder that 


the worker believes in restriction of 
output, in making the job last as long 
as possible, in making labor scarce so 
that wages will be high? Is it any 
wonder that his business agent becomes 
the willing pupil of the business grafter ? 
If a builder offers him a bonus to call a 
strike on a rival builder why shouldn’t 
he take it? If the contractor has 
taken a job below price or under a too 
short time-limit, why shouldn’t the 
business agent help him out by a juris- 
dictional strike so that he may collect 
extras or get an extension of time? 
And if he may do these things, why not 
engineer a straight hold-up, and refuse 
to start the men to work until a certain 
number of hundred or thousand dollars 
are paid him? Why not, if “business 
is business” and he plays the game as it 
is played by his superiors ? 

These are ugly questions, but they 
are not questions to be shirked or 
evaded. And there is worse to follow. 
For if the taint has reached the labor 
leader, how can the laborer escape? 
Why do good work if he can force equal 
pay for bad work? Why work at all if 
he can escape it? No man likes to 
work at an enforced task; certainly 
no one loves the dull, uninteresting 
monotony of tending a machine. Tyr- 
annous pressure alone holds him to it— 
social or economic coercion of one sort 
or another. Relax that pressure, dimin- 
ish that coercion, transfer the power 
that compels from the employer to the 
laborer, and how is the world’s work 
going to get done? It matters not 
whether the power be lodged in a trade 
union or in a socialized state as the 
Socialists demand, the question of pro- 
viding an adequate motive for the 
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endurance of drudgery is not to be 
escaped. Under the existing system the 
large profits to employers is the price 
laborers have had to pay for task- 
masters to lash them into activity. 
Without adequate internal incentive to 
incite them to toil, they have had to 
pay enormous bonuses to captains of 
industry to coerce them to their tasks. 
But with the transfer of power into their 
hands, will they continue to hire their 
drivers? And if they do, will they obey 
them? Andif they don’t, how is society 
going to help itself? Ask the I.W.W. 


What the Trade Union Has Done 


Let me not be misunderstood. 
Nothing I have said herein is an argu- 
ment against trade unionism. I believe 
the trade union to be not only inevitable 
but indispensable. Without it our eco- 
nomic system would be, as Carlyle 
called it, “anarchy plus the constable.” 
In its propaganda it has moved men 
to as holy enthusiasms as ever did a cru- 
sade or a religious revival. In its work- 
ing it has generated more ethical power 
than many of our latter-day churches 
or religious societies. It has intro- 
duced rationality into economics, given 
it the semblance of a logical rationale, 
put competition of flesh and blood on a 
different plane from that of commodities. 
It has forced conceptions of justice and 
humanity on dry and barren doctrinaires 
who would have computed sweat and 
toil in foot pounds, and reduced palpi- 
tating hearts and muscles to an empty 
abstraction—the economic man. I have 
seen the theory of free competition in 
labor pushed to its logical ultimate. I 
have seen mining villages devastated 
by it, miners on starvation wages, mine- 


owners on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Before the strike of 1897 a coal mine in 
a town was often a liability rather than 
an asset to the community. Miners 
could not pay their debts to the mer- 
chants, and many of them, robbed of 
their natural pride and _ self-respect, 
were recipients of poor relief from the 
county. All this was the fruit of the 
theory that an employer had the right 
to take his employee’s labor into market 
and sell it at any price that was necessary 
to get the business. Cut and counter- 
cut was the rule of trade, underbid and 
undersell, get the business at any price 
was the maxim of the employer. And 
why not? The labor that he trafficked 
in was not his own. The sweat, the 
privation, the pinched belly didn’t hurt 
him, except as he happened to be human, 
and even then he had to put the screws 
down as hard as his most vicious com- 
petitor or be driven out of business. 

But the monstrous thing had to end. 
The strike of 1897 did it, and out of it 
grew the national organization of the 
United Mine Workers. Since then there 
has been a general improvement in 
wages, hours, and conditions, which has 
put the miners on a relatively fair level 
with other workers of America. Though 
not always right, the United Mine Work- 
ers has been on the whole ably and 
honestly managed; but even if it were 
not, I should still be for it, for I could 
hardly conceive an amount of tyranny 
or crookedness that would be so dis- 
astrous as the unorganized condition 
previous to 1897. 


A School of Ethics 


In what I shall say, therefore, it 
must be understood that I am for trade 
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organizations as an indispensable part 
of our economic system. At their best 
they are the most efficient school of 
ethics that we have; even at their 
worst they compel their members to 
forego immediate personal interest in 
the interest of the group. But in the 
better organizations they go much 
farther than that. In the union with 
which I have the honor to be associated 
I may say it has become a school in co- 
operative management. With its trade 
agreement, its trade board and board 
of arbitration, it has been educated in 
the rights of business as well as in the 
rights of labor. With its scores of shop 
chairmen participating in the adjust- 
ment of grievances, its active and in- 
telligent deputies, its arbitrators and 
trade-board members, it is educating not 
only itself but its employers. During 
the two years of the last trade agreement 
the price committee fixed prices in 367 
instances without recourse to the board, 
while the board made decisions which 
were cheerfully accepted in 170 cases. 
In the garment industry with its new 
immigrants, its new union with its new 
problems, and its freedom from old tra- 
ditions, we have the promise of a better 
ideal, a better ethics, a better vision in 
the labor movement. 

Do you wonder that I deplore the 
spread of the business man’s ethics into 
such an organization as this? The new 
immigrant comes here fired with the 
vision of a free America. The union he 
has created is suffused with an idealism 
as yet undominated by the sordid 
motives of trade, or hardened by the 
bitter conflict which has driven the 
generous spirit out of many of the older 
organizations. Touch him with the 


current business motive and his senti- 
ment becomes sterile. He will no longer 
care to stitch his morality into his gar- 
ments. For under this motive what 
matters it that his brother workman is 
cheated in his coat? What matter that 
his fellow-unionist must wear an ill- 
made, ill-fitting suit, any more than it 
matters to a miner that some starving, 
freezing widow must pay her last penny 
for coal that is half dirt and stone? Or, 
to carry it farther, if “the devil take the 
hindmost”’ is to be the law of the trade 
union, why blame the brakeman for 
not walking back a half-mile with his 
signal when a hundred yards is so much 
easier—and no one will be the wiser 
unless there is a rear-end collision as in 
the New Haven Railroad disaster? It 
is true that his comrade, his brother, 
may be the mangled victim of his 
shirking, but where in the law of busi- 
ness is it written that a man is his 
brother’s keeper ? 


A Slave Morality 


It begins to be apparent how the 
labor struggle touches the church. In 


the past the church has been one of the 
powerful agencies of repression. It has 
furnished the employer with a justifica- 
tion for his exactions, and the laborer a 
consolation for his woes. It has taught 
the toiler to bend his back to the burden, 
and the reward that was denied today 
was promised in the sweet by-and-by. 
“Servants obey your masters” was the 
admonition, and be humble, meek, non- 
resistant, think not of the morrow, lay 
up your treasures not on earth but in 
heaven—these were the anaesthetics of 
the church. It was a “slave morality,” 
as Nietzsche called it, but no one can 
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doubt that it helped to hold the laborer 
to his job, and even to find some satis- 
faction therein. For was it not prom- 
ised that they who had a hard time here 
would have a good time hereafter? Did 
not Lazarus see Dives in hell, and was 
it not affirmed in Holy Writ that it was 
easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven ? 


Self-regarding Motive Breaks Down 


So remote seem these teachings today 
that it is almost an ungenerous taunt to 
recall them. Yet it is not so intended. 
There is no doubt that for centuries the 
church provided the reluctant worker 
with some of the most powerful incen- 
tives to effort. Perhaps through the 
slowly evolving ages society could devise 
no better motive, or if it could, the toiler 
would be unable to respond to it. But 
it all belongs to a dead age—never again 
to be recalled. The serious fact we 
now have to confront is that the whole 
range of motives furnished by the church 
of yesterday is discredited and impotent. 
Where along the red battle front of 
modern industrial war has the church 
carried as much as a flag of truce? At 
Lawrence, at Patterson, in West Vir- 
ginia, where was the religious teacher of 
yesterday? What zealot would go up to 
the copper country today and offer the 
strikers heaven or hell as a substitute 
for wages? What theory of the atone- 
ment or the cleansing blood of Christ 
would stay the rebellion of the Colorado 
miners? How remote, how unreal it all 
seems. How much nearer, how much 
more vital and human is the action of 
the Illinois miners in sending a hundred 
thousand dollars to each group of 


struggling comrades in Colorado and 
Michigan. 

The problem of the church today is: 
How can it again get that nearness, that 
vital contact with the hearts of men, 
which it has lost? How overcome that 
indifference, that hostility, which the 
class-conscious worker feels toward it? 
How justify its existence in the new 
world of interests and ideals in which 
it finds itself today ? 

I have put the difficulties of its posi- 
tion strongly, but, I hope, not discour- 
agingly. If the church must abandon 
its old landmarks it is only doing what 
every social movement of our day 
is doing. If it must cut loose from a 
morality which has become immoral, it 
obeys here also the inevitable trend of 
the age. For if there is anything the 
progress of the labor movement has 
compelled us to see, it is that the self- 
regarding motive as the sole basis of 
economics has broken down. Neither in 
religion nor industry is it longer possible. 
As soon as it proceeds to its logical ulti- 
mate, and is accepted as the working- 
creed of the laborer, anarchy at once 
engulfs us. Sun-clear is the dictum of 
the age that the atomistic view of the 
self is no longer possible, that human 
interest must attach itself to something 
larger than the ego, that devotion to 
something beyond the individual good 
is necessary to the salvation of society. 


Where Labor Problems Become 
Religious 
Here the church finds itself on its 
own ground and the labor question 
becomes a religious problem. How can 
the church help to answer the question ? 
Not by publishing social programs, 
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by propagating panaceas, by devising 
legislative schemes, or by preaching 
political remedies. Its function is far 
deeper, far more fundamental than that. 
It is by reaching down into those springs 
of power from which all actions come; 
it is by tapping those fountains of energy 
from which all issues flow; it is by 
generating those currents of sympathy 
by which all values are transvaluated. 
To put it briefly: From what has been 
said it is clear that the main features of 
the present-day labor struggle may be 
summed up thus: 

1. That the power in industry is 
being transferred from the employer 
to the laborer. 

2. That with the transfer of power is 
transferred also the economic motive— 
to get all you can and give as little as 
you must. 

3. That when applied to labor the 
self-regarding motive will break down, 
and will be shown to be utterly impotent 
to do the world’s work. 

4. That the salvation of society 
depends on the development of an other- 
regarding motive, an internal incentive 
that will urge to effort when social 
and economic coercions are no longer 
able to compel. 

Intimations of such a motive have 
never been wanting in human society, 
and never have its manifestations been 
so abundant or so fruitful as at present. 
The self-consuming labors of artists, 
scientists, publicists testify overwhelm- 
ingly to the presence of an incentive 
which laughs at money, and scorns 
financial success. The superb self- 
forgetfulness of the great army of social 
workers who give of time, money, and 
effort, without stint and without re- 


ward, is another monument to its power. 
Consider, also, the devotees of the in- 
numerable causes of our time, political, 
social, religious. Think of the millions 
of socialists, the great army of trade- 
unionists, the host of uplifters of every 
rank and grade—all touched by some 
vision of the Holy Grail, all possessed 
by some spirit larger than their own. 
Think of the modern mystics, transcen- 
dentalists, idealists, theosophists, Chris- 
tian Scientists, New Thoughtists—the 
endless medley of faddists and freaks 
of every metaphysical shade and de- 
scription—all bent on proving that the 
heart of being is good, and all intent 
on showing man’s kinship with a Self 
that is infinite and eternal. 


The Age Is Religious 


In the presence of these and other 
religious manifestations of our time 
dare we say that the age is irreligious? 
Dare we say that we have not here the 
promise and potency of a spiritual power 
that is to re-create industry and re- 
generate society; that we have not here 
the elements from which a new renais- 
sance of religion will arise, a renaissance 
that will sweep from the arena of action 
the petty ambitions and values that 
dominate it; that will give new aims, 
new enthusiasms, new incentives to 
effort, and furnish an ideal of success 
that will be a man’s size? 

Let the church of tomorrow lift its 
head from the shadows. Let it rise to 
the majesty of its mission. From the 
cave of superstition let it emerge; from 
the fear of knowledge let it be freed. 
Bondage of dead men’s thoughts, dread 
of superman’s daring, apprehension of 
the good that is “beyond good and evil” 
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—from all these let it be delivered. 
With its face to the morning let it stand 
forth erect and unafraid, champion 
and interpreter of life—the good life, 
the common life, the one life that throbs 
in the heart of man, that shines in the 
shimmering star, that flows unbroken 
down the ages from a timeless begin- 
ning to an endless eternity. 

In its presence the illusions of self 
will fall. By its illumination will man 
see that he is not a thing of shreds and 
patches, but part of the creative power 
of the universe; not a bit of pink proto- 
plasm bounded on the outside by skin 
and the inside by atoms, but a point 
focalized in time of that unbounded 
soul stuff of which he has hitherto con- 
ceived his gods to be made. With such 
a vision he can as little play with dollars 


as he can with the glass beads and wam- 
pum of the savage. The thirst of crea- 
tion will be on him. Hoarding of 
millions, building of fortunes, will seem 
trivial; nothing will satisfy but the 
building of cities, states, civilizations; 
the creation of arts, laws, institutions; 
the establishment of industrial and social 
systems that will afford a fit environ- 
ment for the evolving and enlarging life, 
that will make of earth a paradise of 
opportunity, and of man a co-worker 
with God in the creation of the cosmos. 

Can the modern church kindle the 
vision, awaken the consciousness, in- 
flame the enthusiasm that will generate 
this renaissance? If it can, it will so 
make its greatest contribution to the 
forces that are working to humanize the 
labor struggle of today. 


A NEW TESTAMENT ANNIVERSARY: 
1514-1914 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek, University of Chicago 


The year 1914 marks the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the first print- 
ing of the Greek New Testament. On 
January 10, 1514, at Alcal4 de Henares, 
near Madrid, and under the auspices of 


the University of Alcal4 or Complutum, . 


the first printed edition of the New 
Testament in the original Greek was 
finished. It was a Catholic prelate, 
Cardinal Francisco Ximenez-de Cisneros, 
archbishop of Toledo and archchancellor 
of the kingdoms of Castile, who was 


responsible for the undertaking. It-was 
part of a larger plan, instituted in 1502 
in celebration of the birth of an heir 
to the Spanish throne. Ferdinand and 
Isabella had a daughter, Juana, who 
had married Philip the Handsome. In 
1502 a son was born to them, who grew 
up to be the Emperor Charles V. The 
Cardinal’s way of celebrating his birth 
was to set about producing at the Uni- 
versity of Alcal4 a great edition of the 
Bible both in its original tongues and 
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in its principal versions. The Vulgate 
Latin Bible had been in print for half a 
century before 1514, and the Hebrew 
Old Testament for twenty-six years 
(since 1488). But for the New Testa- 
ment, Christian scholars had been con- 
tent to use the Latin Vulgate until the 
Cardinal set out in 1502 to produce, with 
the aid of Lopez de Stunica and other 
scholars, an edition which should include 
the New Testament in Greek, the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, the Aramaic 
version of the Pentateuch, the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, and the 
Vulgate Latin of the whole Bible. The 
work has come to be called, from the 
Latin name of the university, the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot. 

The New Testament volume was 
finished first, and the colophon at the 
end of the text is dated January 10, 
1514. The Greek text is beautifully 
printed in shapely Byzantine letters, 
with the Latin Vulgate in a narrower 
column beside it. The order of the 
books is interesting, for after the Gos- 
pels come the epistles of Paul and He- 
brews, and after them, Acts, the Catholic 
epistles, and Revelation. A concise 
Greek-Latin lexicon is included after 
the text. The Old Testament volumes 
followed later, with three main columns 
on a page, the Hebrew in the outer 
column, the Septuagint Greek in the 
inner, and the Latin Vulgate in the 
center, “like Jesus between the two 
thieves,” as the editors put it in their 
preface. The whole great work was 
finished in 1517 and in that year the 
Cardinal died. But its publication was 
not authorized by Pope Leo X until 1520, 
and it does not seem to have passed into 
circulation until 1522. 


Meantime extraordinary consequences 
were springing from the mere rumor of it. 
John Froben, the Basel printer, heard of 
the Cardinal’s enterprise, and with the 
very modern ambition of anticipating 
him, determined to produce a New 
Testament edition of his own. In the 
spring of 1515 he wrote to Erasmus, 
who had been for some years in Eng- 
land, and asked him to edit the Greek 
text. He did so with such expedition 


that within a year the whole, with a — 


Latin translation, was completed and 
issued. The last page bears the date, 
February, 1516. A second edition fol- 
lowed in 1519, a thitd in 1522, and others 
later. In these the numerous misprints 
of his hasty first edition were largely cor- 
rected, though not all the changes were 
for the better. Erasmus himself ad- 
mitted that his first edition was “‘precipi- 
tated rather than edited.” Few single 
Greek manuscripts contained the whole 
New Testament, and Erasmus had to 
depend upon different manuscripts for 
different parts of the text. For the 
Revelation he made use of but one, and 
that a defective one, but where there 
were gaps in it, Erasmus simply retrans- 
lated the Latin Vulgate into Greek of 
his own, and printed that. But the 
enterprise of Froben and the diligence 
of Erasmus had compassed their end: 
they had anticipated the Cardinal, and 
his sumptuous volumes were not put 
into circulation until two of Erasmus’ 
editions were exhausted and his third 
was appearing. 

Yet upon the work of Erasmus great 
consequences hung. Martin Luther, in 
concealment at the Wartburg in 1521, 
made his German translation of the New 
Testament from Erasmus’ second edition, 
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and William Tindale used the first three 
editions of Erasmus in translating the 
New Testament into English (1524-25). 
It was the distinctive quality oi the 
Reformers’ versions that they broke 
with the Vulgate and translated directly 
from the Greek, and it was the Greek of 
Froben and Erasmus that they used. 
The significance of Luther’s translation 
for the German Reformation need only 
be suggested. But with Tindale’s New 
Testament (1525) began that notable 
series of English versions which, under 
the hands of Coverdale, John Rogers, 
Whittingham, and Matthew Parker, 
led at length to the Authorized Version 
of 1611, into which elements from all its 
seven English predecessors were com- 
bined. 

The men who produced the first edi- 
tions of the Greek New Testament did 
not exert themselves to search out an- 
cient codices from which to print their 
text, nor did they gather a great number 
of manuscripts of any sort for their 
purpose. The Spanish Cardinal did 
indeed borrow a manuscript or two from 
Rome, but these were not remarkable 
ones. Erasmus used at first but five 
manuscripts, only two of which con- 
tained the Gospels, and no one of them 
the whole New Testament. Nor were 
these Erasmian manuscripts of any great 
age or textual excellence; they belonged 
to the latest period, the eleventh to the 
fifteenth centuries, when a late and cor- 


rupt type of text, the Byzantine, had 
long prevailed. The great Vatican co-- 


dex, oldest and best of all New Testa- 
ment manuscripts, had already lain for 
a generation in the Vatican Library, but 
it seems to have attracted little atten- 
tion and certainly exerted no influence. 


But it must be remembered that the 
great wealth of really ancient New 
Testament texts, on which modern 
editors build so exclusively, was undis- 
covered in 1514.and 1516. Some Hugue- 
not admirer gave the first of them to 
Theodore Beza in 1562, and from that 
great scholar it took its name. The 
Codex Alexandrinus was sent by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople to Charles 
Lin 1627. The New Testament writing 
on the Paris palimpsest of St. Ephrem 
was not discovered till about 1700. 
Tischendorf found the Sinaitic codex 
at St. Catherine’s in 1859. It was pre- 
cisely the growing weight of such an- 
cient materials, dating from the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, that had so 
modified the New Testament text a 
generation ago that a revision of the 
Authorized translation became impera- 
tive. Nor are such discoveries at an 
end. The Freer Gospels were bought 
in Egypt in 1906, the Koridethi Gospels 
have only recently finally emerged from 
the Caucasus, and papyrus fragments of 
the fifth, fourth, and even the third cen- 
tury are constantly coming to light in 
the course of excavations in Egypt. In 
fact new textual materials are ac- 
cumulating with a rapidity hardly ever 
before equaled, and while the New 
Testament text will probably undergo 
little further modification, much may 
yet be learned as to the history of its 
early transmission. 

The Complutensian edition of 1514 
was the first of more than a thousand 
editions of the New Testament in Greek. 
The earlier editors were generally con- 
tent to copy the texts of their predeces- 
sors or of late manuscripts easy of 
access. But the editions of the past 
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century have beeen more and more 
broadly based, until where Erasmus 
used five manuscripts one recent editor 
employs four hundred, besides quota- 
tions in two hundred ancient Christian 
authors. The latest New Testament 
editor, Von Soden (1913), has taken 
account of a still wider range of manu- 
script witnesses. The Greek New Testa- 
ment manuscripts definitely known to 
exist now number more than two thou- 
sand five hundred, besides manuscripts 
of ancient versions, which are still more 
numerous, and every month adds to the 
list, so that the student of the New 
Testament text labors under an embar- 
rassment of riches. Varied forces are 
contributing to add to these resources: 
scientific excavation, travel, amateur 
collection, the opening of libraries once 
difficult of access, and war in the East, 
which always dislodges manuscripts from 
their ancient homes. 


Four hundred years have passed 
since the Cardinal’s stately folio was 
finished. It is now the most treasured 
possession of many a library, though 
modern learning has long outgrown the 
meager materials made use of in its 
preparation. The university which the 
Cardinal founded and fostered, and 
which was attended in the sixteenth 
century by twelve thousand students, 
was removed in 1836 to Madrid, and its 
former home at Alcal4 now stands a 
silent monument to vanished greatness. 
In the collegiate church near by is the 
monument to the Cardinal, who after 
the deaths of Ferdinand and Isabella was 
for a time master of Spain but whose 
most lasting glory is the Complutensian 
edition, through which he stimulated 
Christian learning and set in motion 
spiritual influences of more far-reaching 
importance than he dreamed or per- 
haps desired. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH FEDERATION 
II. KINDS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


A. W. ANTHONY 
Chairman of Commission on State and Local Federation, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America 


In 1883, in his articles describing an 
imaginary compact of churches, termed 
the “Christian League of Connecticut,” 
Dr. Washington Gladden gave one of the 
many impulses which have eventuated 
in the formation of federations and co- 
operative combinations of churches and 
Christian workers. The oldest of the 


federations now listed, so far as known, is 
that in Methuen, Massachusetts, dating 
from 1887, which bears the name, sug- 
gested by Dr. Gladden, the “Christian 
League of Methuen.” So far as the Direc- 
tory of Federations is concerned, which 
the Commission on State and Local 
Federations of the Federal Council of 
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Churches of Christ in America has 
prepared, this league is the file leader in 
point of time. 

The Christian League of Methuen is 
composed of seven churches representing 
five denominations, one Baptist church, 
one Congregational church, two Metho- 
dist Episcopal churches, two Primitive 
Methodist churches, and one Univer- 
salist church. Every member of these 
churches is a member of the league, for 
when a church votes to join the league its 
vote makes every member of such a 
church a voting member in the public 
meetings of the league. Under the 
direction of an Executive Committee 
this league has united the efforts of 
Christians in securing and manifesting 
Christian unity and in advancing the 
moral and social interests of the com- 
munity. In general the league has 
aimed at co-operation among churches, 
districting of the town for church respon- 
sibilities, the recommendation of specific 
denominational enterprises, and recip- 
rocal exchanges between the denomina- 
tions. Specific tasks undertaken have 
related to the public health, the protec- 
tion of juveniles, civic righteousness, the 
observance of the Sabbath, the conduct 
of vacation Bible schools, the prevention 
of vice, social and religious surveys of the 
community, and the wider use of church 
equipment. 

The Interdenominational Commission 
of Maine, which owes its inception to the 
suggestion of a Methodist minister and 
the co-operation of a Congregational 
college president, blazed a somewhat 
new path in 1890. Organized primarily 
“to prevent waste of resources and effort 
in the smaller towns, and to stimulate 
missionary work in the destitute re- 


gions,” its functions for the first ten or 
twelve years of its existence were almost 
entirely of a judicial character, as a 
tribunal to which cases of friction, due to 
overcrowding or competition between 
denominations, were referred for adjudi- 
cation; and its utterances were in general 
to one denomination or another, in effect, 
“Hands off!” During the later years of 
its life it has more and more addressed 
its constituent parts with the appeal 
“Hands together!” It has devised a 
plan of reciprocal exchanges between de- 
nominations which has been approved 
by the Commission on Home Missions of 
the Federal Council, and recommended 
by the Home Missions Council of the 
home mission boards of the denomina- 
tions of the country. It has held con- 
ferences of denominational workers on 
missions to foreign-speaking people in 
Maine, and on rural betterment. It 
has recommended a plan which has 
been taken up by the Bible Society 
of Maine for a “missionary on wheels” 
(i.e., with horse and carriage) “to have 
pastoral, educational, and agricultural 
oversight” in a group of towns in 
which other agencies are not active. 
One of its fundamental principles 
has been never to undertake itself a 
task for the performance of which 
there are already in existence other 
organizations. 

The statement of principles formu- 
lated by the Interdenominational Com- 
mission of Maine in 1891 has been so 
extensively repeated in the constitutions 
and platforms of other federations in all 
parts of the country, and even in the 
model constitution put forth by the 
Federal Council, as to merit reproduc- 
tion here: 
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Church extension into destitute com- 
munities should be conducted, as far as 
practicable, according to the following con- 
siderations: 

1. No community in which any denomi- 
nation has any legitimate claim should be 
entered by any other denomination through 
its official agencies without conference with 
the denomination or denominations having 
said claims. 

2. A feeble church should be revived, if 
possible, rather than a new one established 
to become its rival. 

3. The preferences of a community 
should always be regarded by denomina- 
tional committees, missionary agents, and 
individual workers. 

4. Those denominations having churches 
nearest at hand should, other things being 
equal, be recognized as in the most advan- 
tageous position to encourage and aid a new 
enterprise in their vicinity. 

5. In case one denomination begins 
gospel work in a destitute community it 
should be left to develop that work without 
other denominational interference. 

6. Temporary suspension of church work 
by any denomination occupying a field 
should not be deemed sufficient warrant in 
itself for entrance into that field by another 
denomination. Temporary suspension may 
be deemed abandonment when a church has 
had no preaching and held no meetings for 
an entire year or more. 

7. All questions of interpretation of the 
foregoing statements, and all cases of friction 
between denominations, or churches of dif- 
ferent denominations, should be referred to 
the commission through its executive com- 
mittee. 


The New York (City) Federation of 
Churches, organized in 1895, expends 
more money ($20,000 a year), includes 
churches and organizations of more de- 


nominations (over forty in number), and 
is engaged in a more varied, and in some 


respects more difficult, task than any 
other federation in the country. Its gen- 
eral object is to ally its co-operating or- 
ganizations in “aggressive, co-operative 
work in behalf of the spiritual, physical, 
educational, economic, and social inter- 
ests of individual, family,and community 
life” in the city of New York. 

As a guide in classifying and tabulat- 
ing federations, when a directory of 
federations was undertaken, it was neces- 
sary to fix upon some standard of inclu- 
sion or exclusion, and determine some 
definitions. It was agreed that a local 
federation shall be regarded as— 
an interdenominational body whose mem- 
bers are elected by the membership of the 
several local churches, or are appointed by 
committees or officials of these respective 
churches as representative of the entire 
church. 


This definition excludes from the cate- 
gory of federations those interdenomina- 
tional organizations which are limited in 
membership to one sex, to one age, or to 
one class of members, or are limited in 
their objects and purposes, as charitable 
organizations, educational clubs, or so- 
cieties for reform. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association are not 
entered as federations, although they 
have many of the characteristics of fed- 
erations; but their activities are limited 
in each case by considerations both of 
sex and of age. Out of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement issued in 
many places permanent organizations, 
which have interdenominational func- 
tions and present the characteristics of a 
federation of churches, with the excep- 
tion that men only are eligible to mem- 
bership; all such organizations are 
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excluded by the definition from the list of 
federations. The members of a federa- 
tion may be all men, but yet they must be 
representative of the entire church, men 
and women, in order to be recognized as 
federations, in what may be regarded as 
the technical sense of the word. 

The definition of a state federation, as 
set forth by the Commission on State 
and Local Federations, is as follows: 

A state federation is an interdenomina- 
tional body the members of which are 
elected, or otherwise officially appointed, as 
representatives of the denominational or- 
ganizations within a state. 

Here stress is upon the official char- 
acter of the representation; it is not 
voluntary; it is elected or officially ap- 
pointed; and the phrasing is intended to 
be broad enough to include election by 
synod, convention, conference, associa- 
tion, or other state organization of a 
denomination, and appointment by a 
committee, a board, a bishop, or other 
official duly authorized by special vote or 
by denominational polity. The state fed- 
eration, however, is not composed of local 
churches, as its constituent elements, nor 
of denominations, in the broad, national 
sense, but of those fragments of denomi- 
nations which exist within the limits of a 
state and have organized for common 
purposes within the state. 

Within a local community there have 
arisen three quite distinct types of fed- 
erated churches. The definitions given 
will distinguish them and somewhat 
describe them. The so-called “union 
church,” which has been known for 
many decades, may be defined as— 
an organization for worship and the exercise 
of ecclesiastical functions locally, the mem- 
bers of which sever connection with other 


churches and have membership in this alone. 
It is an undenominational church. 


The name “undenominational 
church”’ fits the organization better than 
“union church,” inasmuch as nothing 
has united excepting the individual mem- 
bers, and they are united on the basis 
of their individual characters and pur- 
poses without reference to denomina- 
tional preferences or connections. Such 
a church, composed of individuals, is 
no more a “union” church than is 
a denominational church; but it is 
distinctively and emphatically an un- 
denominational church, without affilia- 
tions and alliances connecting it with 
other churches or with an ecclesiastical 
organization. 

In Eastern Pennsylvania there are 
“union churches,” bearing this designa- 
tion, which are really federated churches. 
They consist of two congregations and 
two organizations, of the Reformed 
church in America (Dutch) and the Re- 
formed church in the United States 
(German), distinct denominationally, 
which worship as one body under one 
pastor. On one Sunday they may 
gather as the “Dutch” church and on 
the next Sunday meet as the “German” 
church, the same people, in the same 
pews, and with the same pastor. Their 
benevolences, which under this dual 
arrangement do not receive their due 
attention, flow in the channels which 
may be designated upon the special 
Sunday when they are brought in, or 
as otherwise assigned. It is said that 
between ten and twenty thousand Chris- 
tians, belonging to these two denomina- 
tions, worship together in these “union 
churches.” But these are not unde- 
nominational churches; and are not 
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that type of church which usually is 
intended by the term “union church.” 
_ The definition of a federated church 
runs as follows: 


A federated church is a combination of 
two or more churches, usually small and 
weak, each preserving its own ecclesiastical 
existence and connections with its own 
denomination, but as one local church, 
employing one pastor, and usually maintain- 
ing all services in common. Within it 
benevolences for missionary enterprises are 
cultivated and gifts are sent to the several 
denominational headquarters as agreed 
upon. 


Such churches have increased in num- 
ber during the last decade. Successful 
instances of them are reported in 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, 
and New Jersey; and these union 
churches of the Reformed churches in 
Eastern Pennsylvania are of this class. 
Where the sectarian spirit is too strong 
for the formation of one denominational 
church within a community, the feder- 
ated church proves useful. It has the 
advantage of preserving the history and 
traditions of churches once vigorous and 
independent but weakened by the outgo 
of population, and it also retains, for the 
denominational officers and the denomi- 
national organizations of a state, an 
equipoise of interests, without painful 
amputation or humiliating extinction. 

Another type of church, sometimes 
called a federated church, should be more 
properly called an interdenominational 
church. This is defined as— 


a church composed of individuals who do not 
sever connection with their several churches, 
but unite for local church purposes in a com- 
mon organization and thus maintain a dual 
church relationship. 


This interdenominational church is 
purely local in its functions; it provides 
services for worship, Sunday school for 
the instruction of the young, and the 
social features which may accompany 
religious forms; and at the same time, to 
some extent at least, it expects its indi- 
vidual members to retain sympathetic 
and more or less vital interest in the 
peculiar ministrations and activities 
each of his own home church or denomi- 
nation. The members, as individuals, 
are not cut off from the enterprise and 
the testimony of their own denomina- 
tions, although unserved denomination- 
ally by the local church. 

Against the “union church,” in its 
purely undenominational character, an 
increasing consensus of opinion alleges 
inherent and fatal defects. It lacks the 
fellowship of other churches; it receives 
no expert oversight and supervision; it 
has no adequate source of ministerial 
supply; no religious literature springs 
from it or returns to it; it has no direct 
responsibility for Christian education; 
it has no alliance with, nor responsibility 
for, missionary enterprises either at home 
or abroad; usually it fails of adequate in- 
struction in religious truth, and, in experi- 
ence, it has been proven still to contain 
the elements of discord and disunion. 

As the local ideal to be sought in rural 
districts, where the people are few and 
scattered, the Commission on State and 
Local Federations recommended to the 
Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council, and their recommendation was 
approved, the following statement: 


We are agreed that the ideal church 
within a community, too small for two or 
more churches, is a single denominational 
church connected with one of the Christian 
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denominations, equipped and organized for 
all forms of Christian service at home and 
abroad, and that the interdenominational 
church, the federated church, or the union, or 
undenominational, church should be regarded 
as expedients, fully justified, although not 
ideal, when conditions permit nothing better. 

This recommendation, in substance, 
harks back to the great principle, as an 
expression of practical experience, that 
unity and diversity are compatible, that 
Christians, unlike in personal convic- 
tions, can combine for worship and for 
service, and that their worship and their 
service are of greater consequence to the 
definite, concrete towns and commu- 
nities in which they are placed than the 


free expression of their inner convictions 
and preferences. This is the basal 
principle of federation. There is no 
attempt to obliterate denominations, nor 
to ignore convictions, nor to minimize 
truth. The denominations stand for 
differences; at the same time they are 
organizations for common purposes, for 
the spread of the worship of the Lord, 
and for service to mankind, and in their 
organized capacities they represent the 
highest development of the Christian 
church, functionally considered, with 
more diversified parts and agencies and 
more hopes and ideals for the nations of 
the earth, than any other organization 
in existence today. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST AND CHRIST IN THE 
SLAVIC TRANSLATION OF JOSEPHUS’ 
“JEWISH WAR” | 


REV. BERNHARD PICK 
Newark, New Jersey 


For many a year men have discussed the reference of Josephus to Jesus. This 
article by Mr. Pick will be interesting to those who have followed this discussion, if 
for nothing else than that it offers a good illustration of the way in which ancient 
documents have been reworked by successive writers. 


In the same year in which A. Resch 
published the second edition of his 
Agrapha (Leipzig, 1906), the Russian 
scholar, A. Berendts, issued his Die Zeug- 
nisse vom Christentum im Slavischen 
“De bello Judaico” des Josephus. That 
the Slavic translation of the Jewish War 
by Josephus differed very much from 
the Greek text of the Jewish historian, 


as we now have it, containing many 
additions of. a Christian character was 
known long ago to Slavic scholars, but 
caused little or no interest outside 
of Russia. Thanks are therefore due 
to A. Berendts for having given these 
additions to the literary world in a Ger- 
man translation, prepared from differ- 
ent manuscripts. This work, however, 
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was differently received, and his claim 
that Josephus is the author of the “ad- 
ditions” has found no support,’ not 
even by R. Seeberg and Frey, who 
entered more fully into the subject. 
The former devoted two articles to the 
subject in Die Reformation, 1906, No. 
19/20, reprinted in a collection of his 
essays Von Christus und dem Christen- 
tum (Gross-Lichterfelde-Berlin, 1908), 
whereas Frey referred to Berendts’ 
work in his Die Probleme der Leidens- 
geschichte (Leipzig, 1907). As a matter 
of course Frey could only touch upon 
some points. More fully he treated the 
subject in his Der slavische Josephus- 
bericht, etc. (Dorpat, 1908), in which he 
examined every passage with the result 
—mostly coinciding with Seeberg—that 
these additions are the work of a Jew, who 
wrote in the last third of the first century 
and who was acquainted with traditions 
current in Jewish circles independent of 
Christian tradition and literature. The 
contents of the additions which betray 
an entirely Jewish coloring belong to the 
tradition among the Jews concerning 
Jesus and the beginnings of Christianity 
which has little in common with the Gos- 
pels and often contradicts them. The 
text of Berendts, which on the whole is 
also that of Frey, has been published 
by Klostermann in Lietzmann’s Kleine 
Texte (Borin, 1911), No. 11, proof enough 
that the Slavic Josephus additions de- 
serve the attention of scholars. 


A. Concerning the Baptist 


I. This section is found after Jewish 
War, Il, iii, 2, translated according to 


M’=a manuscript in the Moskow Acad- 
emy 651: 


1. But at that time a man walked 
among the Jews in strange clothes, hav- 
ing the skin of an ox put on his body, wher- 
ever it was not covered by his own hair; 
2. but as to his face he looked like a savage 
3. He came to the Jews and proclaimed 
liberty to them, saying: “God has sent 
me that I may show you the way of the 
law on which you will get rid of many 
potentates. | 4. And no mortal shall rule 
over you, except the Most High, who has 
sent me.” 5. And when the people 
heard it, they rejoiced, and all Judea 
round about Jerusalem followed him. 
6. And nothing else did he unto them, 
except that he baptized them in the river 
Jordan and dismissed them, directing them 
to desist from evil works, and [promising] 
that an emperor shall be given unto them, 
who shall deliver them and subdue to them 
everything insubordinate, but himself will 
be subject to none, of whom we speak [?] 
7. Some blasphemed, but others believed 
him 8. And when he was brought to 
Archelaus, and the scribes had assembled 
they asked who he were and where he had 
been till now 9. And he answering 
said: “I am pure—the Spirit of God has 
introduced me—and I live of cane and 
roots and wood-shavings” 10. And when 
they went for him to torment him, whether 
he would not refrain from those words and 
deeds, he said to them: “It is for you to 
desist from your abominable works and to 
follow the Lord your God” 11. And 
Simon, an Essena and scribe, rose up in 
anger and said: ‘We read daily the divine 
books 12. but thou, who hast just come 
from the woods like an animal, hast the 
courage to teach us and to seduce the 
people with thy ungodly words” 13. 


*H. Jordan, Theologisches Literaturblatt, 1907, p. 511, thinks that these pieces belong to Chris- 
tian tradition of the second or third century, and consequently have no more value than our other 
apocryphal gospels. What they record is mostly derived from the Gospels, on the other hand, 

_from tradition mixing transmitted matter and wild embellishment. 
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And he advanced to abuse his body _ 14. 
But the other reproving them, said: “I 
shall not reveal to you the mystery which 
is among you, since you did not want it 
15. By that an unspeakable misfortune 
has come upon you and because of you” 
16. And having thus spoken, he went away 
to the other side of Jordan, no one daring 
to reprimand him and he did [what he had 
done] also before. 


II. Inserted after Jewish War, II, 
ix, 1; translated according to M’, and 
C (=cod. 64/1303, in Petersburg): 


1. When Philip was in possession of his 
power, he saw in a dream how an eagle 
pulled out both his eyes 2. And he 
assembled all his sages 3. And as each 
interpreted the dream in his own way, that 
man, concerning whom we wrote before, 
that he went about in skins of animals and 
cleansed the people in the waters of the 
Jordan, suddenly appeared before him 
4. And he said: ‘‘Hear the word of the 
Lord, the dream which thou hast seen 
5. The eagle denotes thy venality, since 
that bird is violent and rapacious. 6. 
And that sin will take away thine eyes, 
which are thy power, and thy wife.” 7. 
And having thus spoken, Philip died toward 
evening and his power was given to Agrippa. 


III. Following immediately after II 
in M’: 

1. And Herod his brother, took his wife 
Herodias $2. On her account all scribes 
despised him, but dared not accuse him 
openly 3. But that man only who was 
called a savage, came to him with fury and 
said: “Wicked one, why has thou taken 
thy brother’s wife? 4. As thy brother 
has died a merciless death, thou also shalt 
be cut down by the heavenly sickle a 
God’s decree will not be delayed but will 
kill thee by evil tribulations in foreign 
countries 6. For thou raisest not seed 
unto thy brother, but satisfiest thy carnal 


desires and committest adultery, since he 
has left four children.” 7. When Herod 
heard [this], he was angry and commanded 
to beat him and drive him away. 8. But 
he constantly reproved Herod who ordered 
to do violence to him and to strike him 
down. _—g. And he was of a singular char- 
acter and his mode of life was not human. 
Like a fleshless spirit, thus he also con- 
tinued 10. His lips knew of no bread; 
not even at Easter did he eat unleavened 
bread, saying: in remembrance of God, 
who delivered the people from bondage, 
[such bread] was given to be eaten, for a 
consolation, because the way was gloomy 
for as Klostermann translates, following 
K-cod. 444 (322), in the Kazan religious 
Academy: for a flight, because the way 
required haste]. 11. Wine and strong 
drink he would not even allow to be near 
him 12. He abhorred animal food and 
punished every wrong and only used chips 
of wood. 


B. Concerning Christ 


IV. Following Jewish War, II, ix, 3, 
according to M’, and S (i.e., cod. 770 
of the Moskow library Synod): 


' 1. At that time also a man appeared, if 
it is also proper to call him a man. 2. 
His nature as well as his form was human, 
his appearance, however, was more than 
human 3. For his deeds were divine, 
and he wrought strange and powerful 
miraculous deeds 4. On this account I 
cannot possibly call hima man 5. And 
again when I look at the common nature, I 
cannot also call him' an angel 6. And 
everything which he wrought through some 
invisible power, he wrought by word and 
command 7. Some said of him that our 
[cod. S: the first] lawgiver has risen from 
the dead and showed many cures and arts. 
8. Others, however, said that he was sent 
from God 9. But in many respects he 
disobeyed the law and kept not the Sabbath 
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according to the custom of the fathers 
10. Yet again he did nothing shameful and 
wrong, but brought about everything by 
his own word. ir. And many among 
the people [cod. S: the nations] followed 
him and accepted his teachings. 12. And 
many souls became wavering, imagining 
that the Jewish tribes will thereby become 
free from Roman hands ___ 13. And it was 
his custom to stay on Mount Olives before 
the city. 14. And here he also healed 
the people; 15. And 150 servants and a 
great multitude of the people assembled 
about him. 16. And when they per- 
ceived his power that he brought about 
everything by his own word, they asked him 
to enter into the city and to put down the 
Roman soldiers [cod. M’: everything 
Roman] and Pilate, and rule over us [cod. 
M’: overthem]. 17. But he refused this. 
18. And when the Jewish leaders heard 
this, they assembled with the high priest 
and said: “we are powerless and weak to 
resist the Romans 19. Since, however, 
the bow is bent, let us go to Pilate and tell 
him what we have heard, and we shall 
be without trouble, lest he hears it from 
others and we shall be deprived of our 
property and be killed also ourselves and 
the children be scattered.” 20. And 
they went and reported to Pilate. 21. 
And he sent and had many of the people 
killed 22. And he summoned that work- 
er of miracles. And when he had heard 
him, he perceived that he is a benefactor 
and not a malefactor, nor a seducer, nor one 
anxious to rule, and dismissed him; 23. 
for he had healed his [M’: the] dying wife. 
24. And he went to his customary place 
and wrought the usual works. 25. And 
when many people had gathered again 
around him, his works glorified him more 
than all. 26. The scribes, being poisoned 
by envy, gave thirty talents to Pilate, that 
he might kill him. 27. And having 
taken [the money], he left it to them to 
carry out their design. 28. And they 


took him and crucified him by means of the 
law [Berendts: against the law; Frey: on 
account of the law] of the fathers. 


V. Inserted Jewish War, Il, xi, 6 
(after the notice on the death of 
Agrippa), according to M, and M, (i.e., 
cod. 279/658 in the Moskow Archives): 


1. Claudius sent again his arbitrators to 
those states: Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius 
Alexander [M,: Cuspius Fadus Tiberius 
Alexander; M,: Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius 
and Alexander], who both kept the people 
in peace by not allowing to deviate in any- 
thing from the pure law. 2. And in case 
one would deviate from the word of the law 
and it was reported to the teachers of the 
law, he was repeatedly driven away and 
sent to the presence of the emperor. 7 
And when in their time many became 
known as being servants of the miracle- 
worker described before, and when they 
spoke to the people of their teacher, that he 
is alive, although he had also [M, omits 
“also”] died and that he shall deliver us 
[M:M.: you] from the bondage, many 
among the people listened to them and 
received their law 4. not on account of 
their glory, for they belonged to the 
humble [M.: to the humble, the apostles], 
some being apostles, some being cobblers, 
some makers of sandals, and others arti- 
sans. 5. And what wonderful signs they 
performed, in truth everything that 
they wished! 6. And when those noble 
governors noticed the seduction of the 
people, they considered with the scribes 
to seize and kill them that the small matter 
not be small, when it has completed itself 
in the big. 7. But they were afraid 
and frightened over the signs, by saying: 
“such miracles happen not in a right way. 
8. But if they originate not out of God’s 
decreee, they will soon be convinced.” 
9. And they gave them authority to act 
according to their will. 
by them, however, afterwards they dis- 
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missed, some to the emperor, some to 
Antioch, others, however, to distant coun- 
tries, to test the matter. 11. Claudius 
however removed the two governors, and 
sent Cumanus. 


VI. Jewish War, V, v, 2, according 
to M,: 


{In the description of the Temple, after 
the words “that no foreigners should go 
within the Sanctuary, for that second court 
of the Temple was called the Sanctuary, 
and was ascended by fourteen steps from 
the first court”’ (and whose upper part was 
built like a square, so M.), we read the 
following]: and over those tablets with 
inscriptions, being a fourth tablet with an 
inscription in those letters [i.e., in Hebrew 
letters] reading: Jesus has not ruled as 
king fon earth, so in K], he was crucified 
by the Jews because he announced the 
destruction of the city and the desolation 
of the temple. 

[Then follows: and toward the eastern 
side was a gate and a place for the women 
for worship and prayer.] 

VII. Following Jewish War, V, v, 4, 
according to M,M:: 


[After a description of the curtain 
(Kararéracya) we read the following]: 
1. In former times this Katapetasma was 
whole, because the people was godly, but 
now it was most lamentable to look upon 
it. 2. It was suddenly torn from top 
to bottom, when they delivered the bene- 
factor, the man and who because of his deeds 
was no man, unto death by bribery. 3. 
And one [and I, so K] could speak of many 
other terrible signs, which happened at 
that time. 4. And it was said, that that 
man after being killed was not found in 
the grave after burial. 5. Some pretend 
that he was risen, others, however, that he 
had been stolen by his friends. 6. But 
I know not who is right 7. For of him- 
self a dead man cannot rise, but indeed with 


the help of the prayer of another righteous 
man, unless he be an angel or some of the 
heavenly powers, or God himself appears 
as man [M,: or God has appeared as if he 
were a man] and brings about what he wants 
and walks among men and falls or lies down 
and rises up according to his will. 8. 
Others, however, said that it was impos- 
sible to steal him, because round about his 
grave keepers had been placed, 30 [M:: 
1000] Romans, but 1,000 Jews. 9. This 
much about that Katapetasma; with refer- 
ence to the cause of its being torn. There 
are [different statements, so Frey]. 


VIII. Jewish War, VI, v, 4, accord- 
ing to 

[In the section which treats of the signs 
before the destruction of Jerusalem and 
this in connection with a discussion of an 
ambiguous oracle we read]: 

Some understood this to refer to 
Herod, others however to that crucified 
miracle-worker, Jesus, others again to 
Vespasian. 

Such are the additions which are 
found in the Slavic Josephus, and which 
contain statements which are not found 
in the Gospels. Thus in the case of the 
Baptist his outward appearance, his 
réle as interpreter of dreams, and his 
conflict with the leaders of the people, 
which induced him to go to the other 
side of the Jordan. These and other 
facts show that the author of the Slavic 
narrative made use of popular traditions 
which were current alongside of the 
gospel traditions. The same Jewish 
hand is also perceptible in the passages 
concerning Christ. The famous passage 
in the Antiquities, XVIII, iii, 3, com- 
mences almost the same as in our text, 
but it mentions the name of Jesus. A 
Christian’ had not the least reason to 
suppress that name. And whereas, ac- 
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cording to the statement in the Antig- 
wities, “Pilate, at the suggestion of 
the principal men among us, had con- 
demned him [Jesus] to the cross,” the 
Slavic interpolator states that the Jews 
had crucified him. This, of course, does 
not agree with the gospel statement, 
but the Slavic Josephus only states 
what Justin Martyr (Dial. XVII, 93, 
108; Apol. I, 35), the Gospel of Peter, 
and others, state, and a scholar like 
R. T. Herford, in his Christianity in 
Talmud and Midrash (London, 1903), 
remarks: “The Talmud knows nothing 
of an execution of Jesus by the Romans, 
but makes it solely the act of the Jews” 
(p. 86). 

Whatever value we may attach to 
these additions in the Slavic text, it is 
certain that their authorship belongs to 
a Jew who wrote mostly after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the taking 
of Masada, i.e., after 73 A.D. The addi- 
tions may have been inserted into the 
Aramaic copy of Josephus’ work in the 
Jewish War and may have been trans- 
lated with the original work into Greek, 
or may have been originally written in 
Greek and inserted into the Greek 
translation. That such a translation 
was made before Josephus prepared his 
own text in Greek is very probable. 
From the preface to the Jewish War we 
learn that Josephus wrote a history of 
the Jewish War “in the language of our 
country” (r@ warpiy yAdooy) which he 
sent to the Upper Barbarians (rots dvw 
BapBdépos), viz., “Parthians, Babylo- 
nians, the remotest Arabians, and those 


of our nation beyond Euphrates, with 
the Adiabeni and whom he made ac- 
quainted whence the war begun, what 
miseries it brought upon us [viz., the 
Jews] and after what manner it ended.” 
Can these nations have understood a 
book which was written in Aramaic 
or Hebrew? What was more natural 
than to have a translation made into a 
language which was understood by all? 
And such a language was then the 
Greek. How soon Josephus issued his 
Greek edition for those who lived under 
the rule of the Romans (xara riv Popdiwv 
Hyeuoviay) we know not. But, being 
an original edition, it soon superseded 
the translation from the Aramaic; and 
since it was written for readers in the 
West, many things may have been 
changed or represented differently. 
But not all copies of the Greek 
translation of the Jewish War disap- 
peared, as may be seen from the Slavic 
rendering. How it came about that 
the latter was made from the Greek 
translation and not from the original 
work of Josephus will be difficult to 
explain. There is no doubt that the 
first Greek translation of the Jewish 
War originated in the East, because 
there the Aramaic was better under- 
stood. Considering the connections ex- 
isting between the Slaves and the East, 
it is possible that the work of Josephus 
may have reached the Slaves, ere By- 
zantium or the West brought to them 
the original Greek edition. However 
this may be, the Slavic text deserves the 
attention of the students of history. 


Cf. “Der Prozess Jesu und der Anteil der Juden an seinem Tode” in W. Bauer, Das Leben 
Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen A pokryphen (Tiibingen, 1909), pp. 198f. 


CAN RELIGION BE MADE SCIENTIFIC? 


ALLYN K. FOSTER, D.D. 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Our modern thought is increasingly dominated by scientific methods. This is as 
true of theology as it is of biology. The Biblical World believes that religion is 
afraid of no fact. It further believes that in the search for truth serious attention must 
be given to working hypotheses. If some of these hypotheses are found to be unworkable, 
the cause of truth will have been advanced as truly as if they had been thoroughly estab- 
lished. With this conviction in the center of his soul no minister needs to fear anything 
except falsehood. It is better to be a martyr for the truth than to build up bank accounts 
on popularized obscurantism. Dr. Foster speaks as a successful pastor and his words 
ought to bring courage and enthusiasm to all his colleagues in the great work of making 
known God to the world. For if the God who saves be not the God of the universe, what 
is the use of trying to worship him? The church answered that question once and for 


all when it repudiated the pluralistic philosophy of Gnosticism. 


I can remember the time when it was 
a crime to think of reason in connection 
with religion. I can also remember the 
time when science was a synonym for 
infidelity. I am now satisfied after 
years of reflection that religion has won 
her way to a rightful place among the 
sciences. 

There is no such thing as a warfare 
between sciences. Chemistry has no 
quarrel with physics; astronomy and 
mathematics live together in perfect 
harmony, are indeed necessary to each 
other’s existence; biology would be 
impossible without psychology, and 
geology is the basis of reality for them 
all. A science is by no means so formi- 
dable a thing as we are accustomed to 
think. It is merely an orderly state- 
ment of things naturally related to each 
other. When all the sciences, physical 
and metaphysical, are properly under- 
stood they will be seen to treat of facts 
closely woven together into a unity. 
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This unity is what we call the universe. 
The attempt to construct this unity 
through the proper understanding of all 
the sciences is the task of philosophy. 
Theology is one of the metaphysical 
sciences. It deals with the facts of 
religion. It is, therefore, absurd ever 
to speak of the warfare between science 
and religion. They are parts of the 
same whole. The difficulty has risen 
in the past from the fact that both 
theology and science have been too 
dogmatic. Science has too often rushed 
breathlessly from its investigations to 
announce a final theory of the universe, 
which has practically excluded the con- 
siderations of theology. 

Theology, on the other hand, has 
refused to investigate scientifically, 
and with characteristic arrogance has 
denied audience to the natural sciences. 
The logical result has been a warfare 
between the votaries of each. In each 
case the difficulty arose from too hasty 
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conclusions. It is never safe to settle 
a matter until all the evidence is in. 
The natural and the theological sci- 
ences have never been at war. Their 
misguided votaries frequently have been. 

We are now coming to see, because 
of a better understanding between 
these two great departments of knowl- 
edge, that the physical and the meta- 
physical sciences are mutually supple- 
mentary. This has been brought about 
by the increasing willingness of theology 
to examine the results of natural science, 
and to the extension of natural studies 
into new fields. Science now recog- 
nizes that the physical universe is by 
no means the limit of its domain. 
Facts are no longer limited by their 
reduction to pounds, inches, and velo- 
cities. There are other senses, so to 
speak, besides the physical senses which 
can register facts and forces. One of 
the hopeful signs of the times is this 
twofold drift of science toward religion, 
and of religion toward science. 

It is safe to say that when science 
shall be able to utter itself in elemental 
terms, its conclusions, to say the least 
of them, will in no sense be found to 
disagree essentially with the conclusions 
of theology, stated in terms of universal 
science. Much patient work remains 
to be done on both sides, but I predict 
that in the next generation there will 
be such refining and purifying of both 
theology and science, that the result 
I have named will become a. reality. 

Perhaps the greatest bone of conten- 
tion between science and theology has 
been the matter of revelation. Science 
declares that its field is the order of the 
universe as it exists at any given 
moment. It cannot base any conclu- 
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sions upon ideas which do not in some 
way yield to experiment and investiga- 
tion. Laws are immutable. Cause and 
effect always coexist. What, therefore, 
is claimed as a fact ought to yield to 


experiment. This is certainly a reason- 


able attitude if one accepts the premises 
implied, but the physical universe is an 
immensely larger thing now than it was 
thirty years ago. To mention only one 
fact, the mental sciences have forced 
an entirely new section of facts upon 
natural sicence. In this respect alone 
some such word as “spiritual” must 
find its way into the vocabulary of 
science. The Society for Psychical Re- 
search would have been unthinkable 
thirty-five years ago. All such asser- 
tions of fact as are made by this society 
would have been referred to the depart- 
ment of neurology. It is therefore plain 
that natural science must take cogni- 
zance of facts both in the material and 
in the non-material universe. It is along 
this tiny vein that I think rich deposits 
will be found before long. 

On the other hand, theology has not 
been satisfied to remain intrenched 
behind revelation. It is not» enough 
now to say in support of any theological 
theory, “Thus saith the Lord.” Rever- 
ent thinkers are beginning to see that 
however mysterious and real revelation 
may be, it ought to be able to justify 
itself by something other than fiat. If 
the great, experiences of religion cannot 
yield to orderly statement like the facts 
in other fields of science, there is every 
just reason to suspect their validity. It 
will therefore be a contribution to both 


theology and science if contact can be 


established at one point or another. It 
is my belief that they both start from 
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the same basis and, to a considerable 
extent, proceed by the same method, and 
in many cases reach the same general 
conclusions. So far as I can see there 
is no valid reason why the differences 
which exist, and, in the nature of the 
case must exist, may not ultimately be 
explained, first, by the difference of 
material treated, and second, by re- 
statement in larger terms, of the con- 
clusions already reached in each field. 

By the first I mean merely that what 
we call matter and spirit are widely 
divergent to our comprehension. All 
the laws of matter cannot be paralleled 
by laws of the spirit. The tangible 
and the intangible, while parts of the 
same whole, cannot ever be wholly 
expressed in terms of each other. The 
sap in a very real sense is the tree, but 
we cannot see leaves, roots, and branches 
in the sap. That spiritual thing we call 
life is not translatable into physical 
organs. The life is more than any 
tangible embodiment of it. There is, 
however, a natural law in the spiritual 
world. Otherwise the spiritual world 
would be unnatural, and this to both 
scientists and thoughtful theologians is 
unthinkable. 

In a remarkable article in the Journal 
of Religious Psychology, Vol. I, President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
has this to say: 

Certain it is that the doctrine, not only 
of inspiration, but even of revelation, needs 
a form of restatement that is more conso- 
nant with psychic facts..... Faith is 
shown to be one of the supreme words in 
the vocabulary of the soul, the bearer of 


.the unseen world of the morally ideal and 


the organ of that best part of history, which 
is not yet written because it has not yet 


occurred. . . . . Scripture is coming to be 
slowly revealed as the chief practical text- 
book of the race in a large ethnic psychology 
that reaches to the depths and does not 
so scrupulously confine itself, as do so many 
of its modern academic expositions, to the 
surface phenomena of psychic life. Prayer, 
too, is almost a category of the heart, not 
only a passion of many savages whose 
lives center in it, but also of the devotees 
of even a religion like Buddhism which 
gives it no object and provides no place 
for it in its cult..... Biology has lately 
given the world a new conception of death 
and its function in the world, which teems 
with possibilities for religion which are only 
just beginning to be exploited. More 
perhaps than anything else, modern psychic 
study emphasizes sin and evil as the church 
grows euphemistic about them. .... We 
cannot here characterize or perhaps even 
name all the old problems that are begin- 
ning to glow with new light like the baby 
faces awaiting incarnation on the canvases 
of the old masters. 


If we may not entirely agree with Mr. 
Gilbert K. Chesterton that science and 
religion are approaching each other with 
the speed of a locomotive, we may at 
least point out that there are many 
grounds for mutual tolerance, and for 
the hope of an ultimate happy under- 
standing. 

What then shall be the basis of comity 
between science and theology? Pre- 
vious differences must not deter us here. 
Traditional animosities must be for- 
gotten. We must start from a common 
basis. We are to ask, first of all: What 
is the basis of science? What is the ulti- 
mate reality to which all experiment and 
observation lead ? Beyond all the observ- 
able reactions in the field of science, 
past all the laws which reveal the order 
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of phenomena in the physical universe, 
lies the great fact of mystery. The 
array of these reactions and laws in all 
departments of science is bewildering. 

As we think of the single science of 
chemistry, that most universal and inti- 
mate of all the sciences, compassing as 
it does heaven and earth, including in its 
domain star dust and thought-processes, 
its lines run unchallenged throughout 
the universe. To the scientist all is 
order and harmony. The relation and 
interrelation among substances is unfail- 
ing and accurate, and can be expressed 
in algebraic terms, and yet behind all 
these certainties lies the impenetrable 
mystery. 

The ultimate fact of chemistry is what 
we call affinity. Certain substances 
possess attractions for certain other 
substances. Still other substances repel 
them, and are repelled by them. What 
is this affinity? Why this regularity of 
attraction and repulsion? Not a chem- 
ist on earth has yet been able to answer. 
Chemical substances behave thus and 
so because they behave thus and so. A 
woman's reason is at last found to be 
scientific. The same may be said of 
every other science. Certain definite 
reactions can be observed and tabulated. 
Certain laws can be easily deduced from 
these phenomena, but the very accuracy 
of these conclusions leads us more swiftly 
to the mystery itself. 

When science insists that it be left 
to the consideration of facts, this very 
mystery is the first and the last fact 
which it must encounter. Behind all 
the phenomena of all the physical 
sciences lie forces intelligent, irresistible, 
and mysterious. They are none the 
less real because mysterious. In their 


activities these forces yield themselves 
to real and regular expression. While 
we may never know what is their essence, 
we may always know how they behave. 
Science, therefore, has a very exten- 
sive and a very real function, though 
it may never be able to explain the 
source or the essence of the very 
material which it handles. It becomes 
plain, then, that religion and theology 
must not be ruled out of court, because 
in the process of their elaboration they 
encounter unanswered questions. When 
science speaks of a physical force to 
which may be attributed the evolution 
of the universe and of man, it is but say- 
ing in another way what the theologian 
long since said in an attempt to explain 
the order of creation: “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” 
This is little different from declaring 
that in the beginning was motion, vortex, 
or force. The scientist himself declares, 
and this upon a basis of investigation, 
that this force possesses intelligence, and 
works in definite ways which may not 
be contravened; that by the operation 
of this force upon small beginnings the 
present order of the world was built up. 
He declares that this force working upon 
nebulous material gradually provided 
the astronomical systems, that by some 
process not yet discovered life emerged 
in an infinitesimal cell from which the 
entire fabric of physical life was built. 
Professor Bergson assures us that 
even intellect is the product of creative 
physical evolution. To quote his own 
words: ‘“‘We think matter.” Whether 
there be a definite plan or not, this force 
which the scientist postulates is there- 
fore responsible for the existing order in 
the universe. Matter, organism, mind, 
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and personality are the creations of this 
force. 

The theologian merely accepts in 
more definite form what the material 
scientist declares. He merely says that 
a force cannot create anything greater 
than itself, and, therefore, having been 
taught by the scientist to recognize 
intelligence and personality in the source 
of all things, he is justified in believing 
in a personal, intelligent, providential 
God. 
If this does not prove the existence 
of the Christian’s God, it at least leaves 
Christian theology where science is left. 
The only difference is a difference of 
terms. Science no longer declares boast- 
fully that it does not believe what it 
cannot define. In a characteristic para- 
graph, Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton writes: 

Much of our modern difficulty, in 
religion and other things, arises merely 
from this, that we confuse the word “‘inde- 
finable” with the word “vague.” If some- 
one speaks of a spiritual fact as indefinable, 
we promptly picture something misty, a 
cloud with indeterminate edges. However, 
this is no rare event in commonplace logic. 
The thing that cannot be defined is the first 
thing; the primary fact. It is our arms 
and legs, our pots and pans, that are inde- 
finable. The indefinable is the indispu- 
table. The man next door is indefinable, 
because he is too actual to be defined, and 
there are some to whom spiritual things 
have the same fierce and practical proximity; 
some to whom God is too actual to be <c- 
fined. 


The point is that knowledge and 
mystery not only exist side by side, but 
that the comprehensible issues directly 
from the incomprehensible. Jesus was 
trying to say something like this when 
he said to Nicodemus: “The wind 


bloweth where it listeth. Thou hearest 
the sound thereof but thou canst not 
tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth.” Ina word then, both in science 
and in religion, mystery does not in- 
validate the fact. 

There is another point at which the 
similarity of science and theology is 
striking. To each there are two distinct 
departments; the first is investigation, 
and the second is theory. Science is not 
a sum total of approved facts; that 
would make of science a rubbish heap. 
Bricks and mortar never made a house. 
Theory is absolutely necessary to enable 
us to make our way among the facts. 
The theory serves to explain and utilize 
existing facts, and to enable the scientist 
to infer the existence of other facts. 

A large proportion of scientific dis- 
coveries has been the direct outcome of 
imaginative theory. As Professor Pea- 
body puts it, science has progressed by 
a series of well-ordered guesses. It is 
well to remember that the approved 
facts of science never change, but that 
the approved theories are changing every 
hour. This is where a great deal of our . 
difficulty resides. We feel that we must 
accept not only the facts which have been 
demonstrated, but also the theories 
which the reigning scientific authorities 
pronounce correct. 

There has grown up consequently 
in the field of science what Sir Oliver 
Lodge calls the “orthodoxy” of science. 
This is a perfectly natural process, but 
the dangers of it have been amply 
demonstrated during the past few years. 
It was not long ago, for example, that 
the atom was the inviolable unit of 
matter. In fact and in conception 
nothing could serve to reduce the atom 
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to lower terms. It has become our 
mournful experience to stand by while 
the atom has been shattered into infini- 
tesimal pieces. First it was the ion, and 
then the corpuscle, and now the vortex 
which have done the nefarious business. 
And yet science has not been shaken; in 
its permanent department where the 
facts are, there has been no disturbance, 
It is only in the disposition that confu- 
sion has run riot. The types are all 
intact. The excited compositors have 
only spelled the word wrong. That can 
easily be changed. As Professor Peabody 
puts it, there is a difference between 
seeing the fact and seeing into the 
fact. 

It is well to remember two things 
in this connection; first, there are large 
untraversed areas in the universe which 
will serve to throw light in the future 
upon our present problems. We must 
patiently await the results of their 
exploration. It is impossible to form 
final conclusions on insufficient evidence. 
Science faces the future with heroic 
hopefulness, and the long list of rejected 
theories which mark her onward march 
is only an added evidence of her con- 
fidence in reaching the final goal of 
truth. 

The second thing to remember is that 
investigation and generalization are two 
different functions. It is rarely that a 
single man is expert in both. The 
qualities which enable a man to plan 
and to await the unfolding of phenomena 
may not be the same qualities which 
would be invoked in setting a universe 
in order. The miner and the minter 
call for two different disciplines. These 
two things, therefore, are necessary to 
science: fact and theory. The fact 


is God’s, and never changes; the theories 
are man’s, and change incessantly. 

It is precisely the same in the field of 
theology. To be specific, in the Chris- 
tian system there are certain facts which 
must be accounted for. Whether it 
can be proved historically or not that 
Jesus ever lived, it is certain that the 
cult of Jesus has existed for many cen- 
turies. It is also indisputable that 
members of this cult exhibit certain 
definite effects of their faith. Changes 
of character, changes in temperament, 
direction given to careers, and the im- 
planting or educing of certain virtues 
and activities have certainly taken place. 
The theologian attempts to collate all 
the facts in the history of the cult, and 
in the development of the experiences 
of its members. As a result of this 
effort he has formulated a system of 
doctrine derived from the Bible, the 


history of the church, Christian litera- 


ture, and the experiences of Christians. 
This is his theory of the whole matter. 
When this theory is accepted by the 
Christian church at large, it becomes the 
orthodoxy of the church. As is well 
known, there have been many ortho- 
doxies of the past widely differing among 
themselves. It means much for us to 
see that here, as in science, the facts 
and the theories are of different orders. 
The facts of Christian truth are God’s, 
and cannot be altered. The disposition 
of these facts into theories is man’s, and 
may change at any time. The tragedy 
of our church life has always been that 
Christians have been unwilling to dis- 
sever the truth from the authoritative 
statement of the truth. 

As in science, the rejected theories 
mark the advance of thought. Here 
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again the case is no different with theol- 
ogy from what it is with science. The 
fact is that neither can afford to be dog- 
matic. Both must prove all things, hold 
fast to that which is good, while stead- 
fastly setting their faces toward the 
light. Is there not hope then that we 
may see at no distant date something 
that answers to a scientific theology ? 
So far I have tried to show the similar- 
ity of basis and method, which theology 
bears to science. It now becomes the 
supreme question whether theology deals 
with realities as confessedly science does. 
Modern psychology has furnished an 
entirely new apologetic for the Christian 
faith. Heretofore the Christian faith 
has been vindicated largely upon a basis 
of history, and the authenticity of its 
Scriptures. If the Bible could be proved 
true, Christians felt secure. If not, 
there would always hang a dismal cloud 
over the faith. For this reason, the 
modern critical and historical methods 
wrought havoc among the faithful. The 
storm raged around such strongholds as 
inspiration, authenticity, historicity, etc. 
It cannot at this moment be said 
with absolute assurance that every 
one of the questions raised in regard 
to these things has been satisfactorily 
answered. Mathematical demonstra- 
tion is as far away as it ever was. There 
are, however, certain facts and forces at 
work in Christianity which operate 
much after the fashion of scientific facts 
and forces. These are embodied in 
certain doctrines which have become 
dynamic. We have seen that compre- 
hensible reactions may emanate from 
an inscrutable mystery. For example, 
while chemistry is mathematically ac- 
curate upon one side, namely, that of its 


activities, the source of its activities 
remains as deep a mystery as ever. We 
know that certain substances will unite 
to form certain other substances. Hy- 
drogen, oxygen, and sulphur, under 
different conditions, will form certain 
other compounds. We have yet to 
explain, however, the mysterious thing 
called affinity which makes these sub- 
stances behave in this fashion. 

The doctrine of the incarnation which 
declares that in some way God became 
man is as utterly unthinkable a philo- 
sophical proposition as could well be 
conceived. And yet, are there not 
far-reaching and definite reactions that 
can be traced as a result of the belief of 
this doctrine upon the human race? 
Grant that we have called the thing by 
a wrong name, is it not one of the imme- 
diate ideas which have contributed to the 
spiritual evolution of mankind? Is it 
not significant also that the high-water 
mark of this ancient doctrine was 
reached in the person of Jesus, and that 
the history of Christianity, and of its 
influence upon mankind, is directly 
traceable to this belief that God came 
in human flesh ? 

It would be hard to conceive of a 
universal religion such as Christianity 
claims to be without this central figure 
of Deity. Let us assume that no satis- 
factory philosophical theory of the deity 
of Jesus will ever be forthcoming. If 
we reject all orthodox views of the deity 
of Jesus, we only magnify the miracle, 
not dispose of it. If Jesus was only a 
man, it is conceded that he drew more 
heavily than all others upon the fund 
of deity, and became the “way-shower”’ 
for humanity. If he does not stand 
between God and us, but stands with 
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us in the common quest, this is to bring 
God even nearer. At all events, how- 
ever analyzed, the person of Jesus has 
served to stimulate immeasurably man’s 
faith in the dealings of God with him. 
The fact of belief in the incarnation and 
the fact of its influence have been amply 
demonstrated. Here is a dynamic idea 
which, like wisdom, is justified of her 
children. The identity of God with his 
creation is the most tremendous of all 
facts. Is it, therefore, fair that the 
scientist should cause the Christian fact 
to wait outside until a theory be pro- 
duced which shall satisfy him as to its 
reasonableness? The scientific world 
at this moment is busy with radioactive 
substances. As usual the facts precede 
the theories. No school of science at 
this moment can give an adequate theory 
of radioactivity. No one questions the 
reality of radium, however. 

Much the same thing can be said 
about the cross of Jesus. No thought- 
ful man is entirely satisfied with any 
theory of the atonement. After all are 
enunciated there are large areas still 
untraversed. There are other ways to 
prove its validity than the merely 
philosophical. Whatever may be said 
as to the impossiblity of this or that 
explanation of the atonement, the fact 
is that through the centuries millions 
of sinful men have found relief from sin 
at the foot of the cross. The whole 
outlook of millions of men has been 
changed under the dominance of the 
sacrificial idea. All that is involved 
in love and sacrifice is here focused, and 
to be in its atmosphere means trans- 
formation. 

Let science prove, if it can, that every 
dogmatic theory concerning the atone- 
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ment is futile. Science can never render 
nugatory the fact of the operation of 
this idea upon the race. As in science, 
so in theology, out of the mystery comes 
the certainty. 

In the same way the fact of regenera- 
tion may be treated. Modern psychol- 
ogy is doing notable work in just this 
department of theology. It is gradually 
deducing for us a dynamic theology 
which will justify the ways of God to 
man. Weare beginning to see then that 
there is a law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, making us free from the law of 
sin and death. The new apologetic 
undertakes single-handed to prove the 
essential contentions of Christianity. 
It believes in the commerce between God 
and the human soul, which is religion. 
Its primary concern is just here. It will 
some day, I verily believe, prove in a 
new way that God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. 

The ultimate foundations of the 
Christian faith will not rest in history 
or in the Bible alone. Both of these 
will be seen to be expressions of some- 
thing larger and more vital proceeding 
from the very heart of the Father him- 
self. The Bible is not the sole ground 
of our confidence. Christian history 
does much, but traditions are never 
safe. By the new apologetic, in addition 
to the assurance and comfort which 
come from the Bible and history, there 
is the more intimate and satisfying con- 
tact with God through vitalized ideas. 

There is, as Professor James says, “a 
certain important deliverance in which 
religions all appear to meet. It con- 
sists of two parts, first an uneasiness 
and second its solution. The uneasiness 
reduced to its simplest terms is a sense 
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that there is something wrong about us 
as we naturally stand. The solution 
is a sense that we are saved from the 
wrongness by making proper connection 
with the higher powers.” Are these 
higher powers merely extensions of our 
subconscious selves? Professor James 
answers: “That which produces effects 
within another reality must be termed 
a reality itself, so I feel as if we had no 
philosophic excuse for calling the unseen 
or mystical world unreal.” The actual 
“inflow of energy in the faith-state 
and the prayer-state” is a phenomenon 
as tangible as any reaction in the physi- 
cal universe. 

If theology, therefore, can in the 
senses I have named be fairly called 
scientific, it becomes at once imperative 
that we find, at all cost, a scientific 
method by which to give it expression. 
A scientific attitude toward the Scrip- 
tures will be the first step in the process. 
The theologian has usually approached 
the Scriptures from the side of specula- 
tive reason. The truth vindicated itself 
in idea. God revealed himself in a 
system of thought by which he justi- 
fied his ways to men. Facts merely 
pointed to the ideas, at most were but 
the symbols of ideas. The facts would 
perish but the system would remain. 
The reality, therefore, was intellectual. 
Now, it is perfectly clear that the early 
church did not so regard the matter at 
all. In the apostolic and sub-apostolic 
periods 
phenomenal. There seemed to be for 
the most part utter disregard of the 
reasons why or for, in the tremendous 
happenings which were absorbing the 
attention. A dynamic had been released 
among men and the chief thing was this 
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fact and its reactions. The blind man 
whose cure was wrought by Jesus, and 
the apostle Paul, in spite of his large 
theological efforts, occupied common 
ground in the appreciation of values. 
The former was intellectually satisfied 
by the fact—“ Whereas I was blind—now 
I see.” The latter in the first chapter 
of I Cor. boldly announces the failure of 
philosophy and declares that God had 
made foolish the wisdom of the world. 
To him, the fact verified the idea. “To 
us who are being saved it is the power 
of God.” “Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” The clinching 
arguments in the eighth chapter of 
Romans are all facts. It is “the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus”; the 
sonship of men is pragmatical—“as many 
as are led by the spirit of God.” “The 
Spirit beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are children of God,” the whole 
argument ending in the glorious climax; 
“Tf God is for us, who is against us!” 
The apostolic method consisted, to use 
the words of Professor James, in the 
“attitude of looking away from first 
things, principles, categories, supposed 
necessities; and of looking toward last 
things, fruits, consequences, facts.” To 
the theologian as to the scientist the 
starting-point is the phenomenon. Here 
is a point of departure beyond which 
lie alluring areas of freshness for the 
theologian, the preacher, and the Chris- 
tian. The Scriptures abound in passages 
which are easily susceptible of sane, sci- 
entific treatment. Sometimes the New 
Testament writers use the actual terms 
which science, centuries later, adopted. 
Rom. 12:2 is a veritable mine of bio- 
logical truth. Here are conformity to 
environment, transformism by combi- 
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nation of inner as well as outer forces, 
creative evolution regulated by will, and 
the fact of God. 

The colloquy with Nicodemus reveals 
the sureness of Jesus in his handling 
of great subjects. Great scientific prin- 
ciples are uttered repeatedly. If vs. 6, 
“That which is born of the flesh, etc.,” 
does not set limits to the variation of 
species, it at least remains for natural 
evolution to prove the contrary. In 
spite of Professor Bergson we are not 
yet quite sure that “we think matter.” 
The new birth of the soul is paralleled by 
the conversion of soil into plant life. 
The very fundamental standpoint of 
science is taken by Jesus—in vs. 8: 
“The wind bloweth—thou canst not 
tell.” Science declares that it knows 
forces by the way they act, not by 
understanding of their essence. Here 
theology takes its place beside science 


in frankly admitting its mysteries and. 


stoutly defending their known reactions. 
Lastly, vs. 21 ought to be inscribed over 


the entrance of every laboratory in the 
world: “He that doeth the truth cometh 
to the light.” Here is the gospel of 
experiment, of investigation, the induc- 
tive method of the intellect and of the 
soul. The New Testament is not an 
academic but a dynamic and phenomenal 
record of God’s dealings with men. Its 
wisdom and meaning lie in the experi- 
ences recorded, not in the system of 
ideas set forth. If every argument put 
forth by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment should fall to the ground’in the 
light of advancing knowledge, it would 
be but the removal of the drapery which 
would serve to bring out more clearly 
the majestic figure of truth. It is not a 
system of ideas with which we are pri- 
marily concerned. It is commerce with 
God which we must know about. The 
Bible is nothing if it be not the record 
of human converse with God. It is 
not ideas to conceive but relations to 
maintain. It is Christ in us the hope of 
glory. 


THE PROBLEMS OF BOYHOOD 


A COURSE OF ETHICS FOR BOYS IN THE SUNDAY 
- SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 
Principal of the University of Chicago High School 


Honesty is the foundation upon which 
the stability of our society rests. The 
business of the world is chiefly done on a 
basis of credit and depends upon the 
fidelity with which contracts are met, 


Honesty 


often calling for the payment of money 
many days or months after the goods are 
delivered. Men deposit their money 
in banks with full confidence that they 
will receive it with interest whenever 
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they desire. Billions of dollars are in- 
vested in stocks and bonds of railroad or 
industrial corporations by persons who 
have never seen the men to whom they 
have intrusted their money. The United 
States Steel Corporation has issued 
$1,300,000,000 of stocks and bonds 
which are owned by upward of 300,000 
people in every part of the world in 
amounts varying from less than one 
hundred to millions of dollars. Only 
in this way can large business enter- 
prises be carried on. There are many 
safeguards provided by law to secure 
the rightful use of money thus invested 
and to protect the investor against loss. 
In spite of these losses are often incurred. 
Are such losses always due to dishonesty ? 

Nations enter into agreements with 
each other through treaties. Are these 
agreements always kept? What would 
be the effect upon the armies and navies 
of the world if it were certain that inter- 
national agreements would be fulfilled ? 
Diplomats represent their governments 
in the different capitals of the world. 
It was formerly supposed that an impor- 
tant part of a diplomat’s business was 
to deceive the government to which he 
wassent. What improvement has taken 
place in the relation of nations with 
each other? Discuss the international 
court at The Hague. 

In what ways do the affairs of our 
daily lives depend upon our confidence 
in each other? Discuss from this stand- 
point the grocer and his customer, the 
physician and his patient, the lawyer 
and his client, the employer and his 
workmen. What is accomplished by the 
pure food laws? 

It has repeatedly been said the Ameri- 
can aim is “first to get on, then to get 
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honor, and lastly to get honest.” Do 
you think this is true? There is a 
common saying that “honesty is the 
best policy.” Is this the only reason or 
the highest reason for being honest ? 

As honesty is such an important 
factor in the relations of individuals and 
groups of individuals with each other, 
the habit of honesty is one of the most 
important to acquire. The most com- 
mon form of honesty has to do with our 
speech. It is necessary for us to decide 
first what constitutes telling the truth 
and telling a lie. Has a person who 
makes a statement which is untrue but 
which he believes to be true told a 
lie? Can a person tell a part of the 
truth in such a way as to leave a false 
impression on the hearer? Has he told 
a lie even though he has said nothing 
untrue? Give an illustration. Can a 
person, by exaggeration or otherwise, 
say what is untrue without deceiving 
his hearer? Has he told a lie? Give 
an illustration. Can one tell a lie with- 
out speaking at all? How? What, then, 
is the essential element of a lie? 


Is There Such.a Thing as a 
“White”? Lie? 

Habits of untruthfulness are most 
likely to be formed in what seem to be 
small matters. In school, pupils often 
give evasive or false excuses for tardi- 
ness, failure to prepare lessons, or other 
similar faults, without thinking that they 
are thus forming habits which will cling 
to them through life. It is sometimes 
regarded as something to be boasted 
over that they have thus deceived the 
teacher. Can you justify different 
standards of honesty in dealing with a 
teacher and with your chum? What do 
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you think of a teacher or parent who 
tries to “bluff” you? Does this justify 
dishonesty on your part? Is a lie ever 
justifiable? If you think so, give an 
illustration. 

When the telling of the truth may 
involve others in difficulty, a puzzling 
situation is often presented. A case 
which was presented in the Outlook re- 
cently gave rise to much discussion and 
difference of opinion. ‘Good and Bad 
are two boys attending the same school. 
One day Bad said to Good, ‘I am going 
to throw a snowball through the win- 
dow.’ Good made no reply. Bad 
threw the snowball and broke the win- 
dow, and Good saw him do it. The 
next morning at school the teacher 
asked the pupils singly and privately 
the question, ‘Do you know who broke 


_the window?’ and ‘Who broke the 
window?’ What should Good say 
when the teacher asked him, ‘Do you 
know who broke the window?’ What 
should Good say when she asked him, 
‘Who broke the window?’ Should 
the teacher have asked the boys 
these questions? Should the teacher 
have the same right as the court in 
compelling Good to tell?” Was Good 
in any degree responsible for the broken 
window? Does the character of the 
offense involved make any difference in 
your opinion as to whether one boy 
should ever tell on another? 

Suggestions for further study: How can 
you best develop the habit of truthfulness 
for yourself? What can you do to improve 
the standards of truthfulness among your 
associates ? 


Study VI. Honesty—Continued 


Cheating 

Closely allied to truthfulness in 
speech is honesty in dealing with others 
in work and sports. This may be seen 
in the relation of a workman to his em- 
ployer, of the pupil to his teacher, of one 
contestant or athletic team to another. 

It is all too common in these relations 
for one to be honest only when under 
observation. A boy takes the job of 
distributing handbills about town and 
throws half of them into the river. Give 
some other illustration. If you are an 
employed boy, do you work as hard when 
your employer or overseer is absent? Is 
the boy who never intends to earn more 
than his wages likely to secure pro- 
motion? Is the confidence of your 
employer valuable to you? How can 
you secure and keep this? 

In many schools and colleges stu- 


dents frequently use dishonest methods 
in the preparation of work and in class- 
room and examination. There is some- 
times real ignorance as to what is dis- 
honest in the preparation of work. Is 
the use of a “pony” in preparing a Latin 
lesson dishonest ? Can one ever honesty 
present as his work what he has not done 
for himself? There is little likelihood of 
ignorance regarding what constitutes 
dishonesty in class or examination. Is 
the person who gives information in an 
examination equally culpable with the 
one who receives it? If a teacher is 
careless or has physical defects which 
make it difficult for him to detect dis- 
honesty, is dishonesty more excusable ? 
What different persons may be injured 
by a student’s dishonesty in exami- 


nation? How is each injured? Who 


receives the greatest injury ? 
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Many colleges conduct examinations 
on an honor system in which students 
take the examinations without the super- 
vision of instructors, signing at the close a 
statement that they have neither received 
nor given help. Discuss the advantages 
of this plan. How do you think this 
would work in your high school? 

Athletic contests offer a fertile field 
for dishonest practices. The intense 
desire to win sometimes leads to the 
recruiting of athletes in ways that 
violate the spirit and even the letter of 
the requirements for amateur standing. 
Can there be any justification whatever 
for the manager or captain who does 
this? Can an honest boy play ona team 
on which he knows there is an ineligible 
player? Can a school respect a teacher 
who knowingly allows such a thing to 
occur in his school? Ought a school to 
be expected to cheer for such a team ? 

Dishonesty in athletics often con- 
sists in evading rules of the game. 
Coaches sometimes teach players how to 
break the rules without detection. Is it 
dishonest to beat the pistol at the start 
of the race if you can do it success- 
fully? Discuss “dirty” football from 
the standpoint of winning the game; 
from the standpoint of good morals. In 
a baseball game, the batter hits a ball 
to deep left field and, seeing that the 
umpire is watching the ball, cuts first 
base and reaches second successfully. 
Discuss the ethics involved. Of what 
value are successful athletic teams to a 
school? Is victory secured dishonestly 
valuable or harmful? Does it make 
any difference whether the dishonesty 
is detected by the opposing school ? 
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A well-known school had won a big 
track meet in which many schools had 
competed. They had reached home with 
the trophy of victory when it was dis- 
covered that one of the boys represent- 
ing the school had been ineligible. This 
was not known and was not likely to 
become known outside the school. But 
the trophy was returned at once with a 
statement of the facts and was awarded 
to the team which had taken second 
place. That school has a right to be 
more proud of that trophy which it 
might have retained than of any of the 
many which adorn its trophy room. 
It is a trophy of the honesty of the 
school. Has your school a tradition for 
clean and honest sport? If not, what 
can you do to secure this ? 

One of the most common forms of 
deceit is self-deceit. One may some- 
times satisfy oneself that an act of dis- 
honesty is honest. In some schools, 
pledges are required that one is not and 
will not become a member of a fra- 
ternity. Boys break this on the ground 
that a forced pledge is not binding. Is 
this so? Members of fraternities, when 
asked if they are members, sometimes 
say that they are not on the ground that 
one may resign and resume membership 
at will, and that this resignation may be 
performed mentally. This is, of course, 
only self-deception, utterly unworthy of 
an honorable boy. Give some other 
illustrations of self-deception. Shake- 
speare placed these words in the mouth 
of Polonius: 

To thine own self be true 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
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Study VII. Property Rights 


Regard for the rights of property is an 
acquired habit. Among animals gener- 
ally the stronger takes from the weaker. 
The child naturally takes whatever 
comes to hand, until taught not to do so. 
Doubtless primitive man did not differ 
from the other animals in this respect. 
But society, through custom and law, has 
undertaken to safeguard the ownership 
of property, so that the weak as well as 
the strong may feel that his property is 
secure. 

We know very well, however, that na- 
tions and individuals have often violated 
these laws. Nations have taken by force 
the property of other nations or inferior 
peoples. Discuss the ethics of the treat- 
ment which our nation has accorded the 
Indians; the treatment of the Aztecs by 
the Spaniards under Cortez. Is suffi- 
cient justification found in the fact that 
a higher civilization has followed the 
conquest of inferior peoples? In what 
respects has our possession of the Philip- 
pines differed from these two instances ? 

Each morning’s paper tells of default- 
ing bank cashiers, grafting public officers, 
or petty thieves brought before courts of 
law. Itis plain that the habit of honesty 
as regards property must be firmly estab- 
lished to enable us to stand strong against 
the temptations that confront us in the 
complex life of business and politics. It 
is probable that most persons are not 
detected in the first offense but have 
formed habits of dishonesty, often with 
small beginnings the real nature of which 
was not at the time appreciated. Boys 
in school, as treasurers of classes or other 
organizations, are sometimes careless in 
handling funds. A manager of an ath- 


letic team makes personal use of money 
in his hands, intending to replace it later. 
At the end of the season, he finds it 
inconvenient to do this, and rather than 
acknowledge the fact, he conceals his 
fault by making a false accounting. 
Compare his case with that of the cashier 
who uses funds of his bank for personal 
investment, intending to replace them 
later. In what respect do the ethics 
involved differ whether he restores the 
funds or not? 

People frequently have different 
standards in dealing with the property 
of individuals and with that of corpora- 
tions or of the public at large. Slugs are 
frequently found in the cash boxes of 
public telephones. Men deliberately 
evade the payment of fares in crowded 
cars. Railroads charge no fare for 
infants and half-fare for children below 
acertain age. Parents often thus secure 
rates for children above the specified 
ages. Does it make any difference 
whether the ticket-seller or conductor 
inquires the child’s age? Is one under 
less obligation to pay the required fare to 
a railroad than to pay his grocer’s bill? 

Pupils are likely to use the books or 
other articles provided by the school less 
carefully than they would if they were 
their own. Often there is wanton 
destruction of school or other public 
property in the celebration of victories. 
Can you justify this? Does the fact 
that many are involved furnish any 
justification ? 

Merchants sometimes employ short 
weights or measures. A clerk often 
knowingly conceals defects in goods from 
purchasers. What should an honest boy 
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do if his employer expects him to do this? 
Should the fear or certainty that he will 
lose his job if he refuses make any 
difference ? 

In school the term “swiping” is fre- 
quently applied to acts which elsewhere 
would be called “stealing.” Articles of 
clothing, athletic material, books, etc., 
are often taken by those who know that 
they do not belong to them. School 
lockers are sometimes forcibly entered 
and articles are taken from them. 

Members of athletic teams frequently 
collect “souvenirs” from dining-cars, 
hotels, and schools visited, and school 
boys’ rooms often include such spoils 
among their decorations. Can any other 
term than “stealing” properly be applied 
to such acts? Someone has said of stu- 
dents that “nothing is absolutely safe 
that is not nailed down.” What do you 


| think of this statement ? 


In the famous Rugby School in Eng- 
land there are no lockers in the gym- 
nasium and each boy’s equipment is hung 
on a peg. In the cricket clubhouse the 


valuable togs for playing the game are 
placed in leather bags, unlocked but 
marked with the owner’s initials, and 
arranged on long tables in an open room. 
It is evident that the knowledge that an 
article belongs to another boy is sufficient 
to assure its safety. Would your foot- 
ball togs be safe if similarly placed in 
your school gymnasium? If not, how 
do you account for the difference be- 
tween your school and Rugby? What 
do you think would improve the condi- 
tion? Do you think that boys in school 
are as honest as their fathers in business ? 

Probably boys fall into this practice 
thoughtlessly. But habits are formed 
from what often appear small beginnings. 
What are some of the possible results 
which might come from the practice of 
“swiping”? Would it not be most de- 
sirable to secure in your school such a 
clearly defined code of honor that no one 
would think, under any circumstances, 
of taking what he knew was not his own ? 
What can you do to establish such a 
noble tradition ? 


Study VIII. Gambling and Betting 


The choice of goal in a football game 
is decided by the toss of a coin. How 
does this differ from matching pennies to 
decide who shall pay for the ice cream 
sodas? Show how in athletic games any 
advantage that comes to the winner of 
the toss is equalized as the contest pro- 
ceeds. It is evident that chance is an 
essential element of gambling but that 
chance enters into many situations in 
life which do not involve gambling at all. 

When you buy a pair of shoes or a 
baseball and bat, you expect that the 
merchant will give you a fair return for 
your money, charging you a reasonable 


profit above what the goods cost him. 
In legitimate business both the buyer 
and the seller render an equivalent for 
value received. Compare with this the 
cases of the loser and winner in a game 
of cards played for money or in a wager 
over the result of a football game. Has 
the winner at cards or of a bet given to 
the loser any equivalent for the money 
which he wins? What then are the two 
essential elements of gambling ? 
Experience seems to show that chance 
adds zest to almost any situation in life. 
It is because of this apparently natural 
instinct that gambling makes its appeal. 
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Boys are sure to be confronted with 
apparently harmless situations that in- 
volve the principle of gambling. The 
making of wagers of candy, matching 
soins for sodas, etc., are familiar occur- 
rences. In pitching pennies or playing 
marbles “for keeps,’”’ does the fact that 
the winner has greater skill have any- 
thing to do with deciding whether there 
is gambling involved? In most pool 
rooms the loser pays for the game. Is 
this gambling? What equivalent has 
the loser received more than the winner 
that he should pay for? If the winner 
has more skill, should the loser pay him 
for this? Can you justify this on the 
basis of good sportsmanship? Discuss 
prizes at card parties from this stand- 
point. Do you think of any other com- 
mon practices in which the principle of 
gambling is involved ? 

Since the element of chance is natu- 
rally interesting and so many oppor- 
tunities abound for falling into forms of 
petty gambling which may easily lead to 
confirmed habits, we should consider 
why gambling is wrong in itself and the 
habit one to be avoided. In the first 
place the practice of receiving something 
for which one does not give a fair return 
destroys one’s sense of the value of 
money and of the labor by which real 
value is produced. Jenks says: “The 
gambling habit is opposed to thrift and 
no community can prosper whose mem- 
bers are not thrifty.” The habit of 
gambling once acquired is likely to take 
so much of a man’s time and thought 
that he neglects his legitimate occupa- 
tion with the almost certain loss of his 
earnings. Dickens in The Old Curiosity 
Shop has given in the grandfather of 
little Nell a most pathetic illustration of 
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the depths to which the gambling habit 
may reduce a man. 

There are many who declare that their 
gambling is done wholly among friends 
and that the stakes never represent more 
than a fair return for the pleasure ob- 
tained. But the habit once established, 
it is difficult to limit the amount of 
money one will devote to it or to con- 
fine it to one’s friends. Playing with 
professional gamblers soon follows 
where the chances are certain to be 
in favor of the house or gambler even 
though the game may be honestly 
played. Ruin is almost sure to follow. 
The records of Monte Carlo, if faith- 
fully preserved, would show many sui- 
cides of those who have been made 
desperate by their losses. 

Gambling is permitted freely in many 
countries in Europe, and is openly shared 
by nobility and people. What do you 
know about the Derby? Monte Carlo? 
In this country there has been develop- 
ing rapidly a strong public opinion 
against gambling as opposed to the 
common good, and it has been gradually 
restricted or prohibited by law. The 
Louisiana lottery flourished until a few 
years ago when it was denied the privi- 
lege of the mails and was forced to cease 
its operations. Race-track gambling has 
been prevented by law in New York and 
other states. Gambling in any form is 
forbidden by law in many states and 
cities. What are the laws regarding 
gambling in your state and town? Are 
they enforced ? 

Suggestions for discussion: The buying 
and selling of stocks “on margin” on the 
stock exchange; the slot machine in the 
cigar store; guessing contests at fairs or 
bazaars; betting on interschool games. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE CHURCH. II 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES, PH.D. 
Professor of Religious Education, University of Chicago 


It cannot be too often insisted that 
the religious educator must not separate 
himself from the so-called secular edu- 
cator and imagine that he has a task by 
itself. In the books we have already 
studied on religious education there has 
been constant insistence upon the unity 
of the educational process. All that the 
students of educational psychology and 
pedagogy have learned is valuable for 
us, and this not only because we can take 
over from secular education principles 
and methods useful in religious educa- 
tion, but because real educators have 
always conceived their task as a spirit- 
ual undertaking. We therefore turn to 
a group of books from the field of gen- 
eral education in order to get the ground- 
work for our religious task. 

We consider— 


Thorndike, Education: A First Book. 

Mark, The Unfolding of Personality as the 
Chief Aim in Education. 

Horne, Psychological Principles of Educa- 
tion. 

Sisson, The Essentials of Character. 

James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology: 
and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals. 


Everyone interested in the educa- 
tional work of the church wants to know 
something about education in general 
and what the great school system of 
America is about. This is secured in 


Thorndike’s Education. He entitles it 
“A First Book,” intending it as an 
introduction to the subject, especially 
for students in college and normal 
school. The minister will find here 
very little reference to his own peculiar 
problems, but a presentation of edu- 
cational theory and practice which will 
give him an entirely new view of his 
church work. 

Thorndike defines education very 
broadly as the production and preven- 
tion of changes in human beings. Then 
arises the important question, What is 
the aim of the changes that we seek to 
make? A long chapter devoted to a 
discussion of eleven different aims of 
education with a consideration of the 
significant values in each affords an ex- 
cellent survey of this aspect of educa- 
tional theory. Happiness, service, mor- 
ality, complete living are evidently 
aims which religious education would 
have to take into account. 

A discussion of the being to be edu- 
cated is a simple treatment of the fun- 
damental facts of psychology, and is 
especially valuable for its presentation of 
the significance of human instincts and 
predispositions as determining the edu- 
cational process; “the eventual nature 
which is desired for man has to be built 
up from his original nature.” The dis- 
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cussion of the Means of Education, 
dealing with the values of the school 
studies, etc., may seem far away from 
church interest, yet the means available 
for the religious educator are much the 
same as those which the ordinary school 
employs. And the question of employ- 
ing men and women as teachers has 
an important bearing on our problem. 
May the voluntary principle in church 
teaching make it possible to secure a 
higher type of man than can ordinarily 
be obtained by the public school ? 

One of the most important subjects 
in education is that of methods of teach- 
ing. Here the Sunday school is notably 
deficient. The brief and pointed dis- 
cussion in this book of each of the current 
methods will prepare for the more special 
treatment by James and lead to a care- 
ful study of standard pedagogical works. 

It will be noted that Thorndike does 
not expect of the school any very definite 
contribution to moral development. He 
is concerned with efficiency results. 
Indeed, he insists that we must not ex- 
pect too much when we require one 
teacher, poorly paid, to have charge of 
forty children. This is undoubtedly a 
very practical way of looking at the facts, 
but it is greatly to be hoped that the ex- 
perts in education who are doing so much 
to improve its efficiency will not fail to 
insist that efficiency must be expressed 
in terms of character. 

The very title of Mark’s book, The 
Unfolding of Personality as the Chief 
Aim in Education, indicates his concep- 
tion of educational endeavor. The goal 
which he holds forth is a certain high 
type of personality. What is this but 
moral and religious education? But to 
the author this aspect of the case is so 
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self-evident that he does not argue it at 
all. He is, rather, concerned with the 
method of attaining such an end and the 
emphasis of his book is therefore on the 
word “unfolding.” There is a highest 
individual character toward which each 
of us may progress, and it is the business 
of education to help the progress. This 
involves the recognition of the native 
human tendencies and introduces us at 
once to the ever-interesting question of 
heredity. In the popular mind there 
is much confusion on this subject. Some 
people think of heredity superficially, 
as if it meant the various “ways” in 
which a child “takes after” its parents 
and grandparents. Others, with a cer- 
tain awe of fatalism, think of it as some 
predestined course imposed on the indi- 
vidual from his forbears, from which he 
has no escape. Still others, with faith 
in the salvability of the human being, 
while regarding heredity as a certain 
possible handicap, insist that environ- 
ment is more than heredity. Putting 
aside the question whether the acquired 
characteristics of parents, either in skill 
or morality or vice, can be transmitted, 
which our present knowledge would 
answer in the negative, the most funda- 
mental fact about heredity is that it is 
a great racial endowment and that we 
come into the world with a large number 
of native tendencies that develop spon- 
taneously and form the basis of life 
and character. It is commonly thought 
that the animals act by instinct and man 
by intelligence, and that instinct is 
therefore a negligible factor in human 
education. But if instinct be defined 
as inborn tendencies toward specific 
modes of behavior, then man has more 
instincts than any other creature and 
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is more highly organized for behavior. 
Mark discusses the human instincts in 
three divisions: (1) unlearned reactions, 
in which we trace little more than modes 
or ways of behaving; (2) unlearned re- 
actions, which have large and character- 
istic accompaniments of feeling; (3) 
unlearned reactions, which seem to 
have the gaining of knowledge as their 
most direct aim. 

Among the first he includes the in- 
stincts to suck, bite, chew, grasp, point, 
cry, smile, ask by gesture or by sounds 
expressive of desire, grip, cling, climb, 
walk, and, later, to hunt, fight, acquire, 
emulate, imitate, play. Among the sec- 
ond, fear, anger, affection, sex, inner 
freedom, sympathy, reverence, depend- 


- ence, surprise, and wonder. Among the 


third, curiosity, attention, retention, 
discrimination, assimilation, appercep- 
tion, association. This great array of 
spontaneous powers would seem to imply 
that if man were simply let alone he 
would come to himself, as for the most 
part the animal does. But even the 
animal learns from experience, and with 
man instinct blends more and more with 
experience. Thus arises the opportu- 
nity of the educator. It is for him to 
understand the nature of the sponta- 
neous natural tendencies, the laws of the 
mental process which arises from the 
blending of instinct and experience, and 
so to walk in harmony with these as to 
assist in the unfolding of personality. 

Mark discusses, in chaps. vi-ix, the 
laws of this mental process with their 
educational implications. Insisting that 
mental process works itself out in action, 
he finds the chief educational responsi- 
bility in affording opportunity for effect- 
ive behavior. 


In the last chapter on “Intuitional 
and Supra-rational Elements in Ex- 
perience” he has a most suggestive 
argument upon the relation of our con- 
sciousness to the Higher Consciousness, 
“the touch of the Higher Reality is upon 
us from the first; genetically we are 
partakers of the divine nature.” Thus 
all true education becomes religious as 
it is conducted in the spirit of a great 
faith. 

In his Psychological Principles of 
Education, Horne announces himself as 
endeavoring to be the middleman be- 
tween the psychologist and the teacher, 
“taking theoretical descriptions of pure 
psychology and transforming them into 
educational principles for the teacher.” 
Adopting the threefold aspect of human 
consciousness as the divisions of his work, 
he treats of intellectual education, or 
educating the mind to know, emotional 
education, or educating the mind to feel, 
moral education, or educating the mind 
to will, and then adds religious educa- 
tion, or educating the spirit in man. Of 
course these are not four independent 
processes, but there is a certain value in 
the separate treatment. The first chap- 
ters of the Introduction, in which the 
author pleads for a science of education, 
will not so much interest the minister 
as the later ones in which the very practi- 
cal problems of the qualifications of the 
teacher, the nature of educational psy- 
chology, and the theory of formal dis- 
cipline are discussed. 

In the treatment of intellectual edu- 
cation will be found presented all those 
subjects upon which the religious teacher 
ought to be informed: the education of 
the senses, the means by which new truth 
is apprehended, the nature of memory 
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and the possibilities of its cultivation, 
the importance of imagination, induc- 
tion, and deduction. 

The most valuable part of the book is 
that dealing with the education of the 
feelings, for the reason that the place of 
the emotions in education, even in reli- 
gious education, is so little understood. 
Indeed, one might be inclined to say 
that feelings cannot be educated, that 
they are beyond our reach. Of course, 
Horne does not mean that we can isolate 
a feeling and then develop it. But in- 
sisting upon the unity of the educational 
endeavor, he shows how large a place 
feeling has, and may have, in connection 
with the very curriculum which seems 
to be concerned with intellect and will. 
Here comes in the consideration of 
pleasure and pain, of the control of the 
coarser emotions, of the altruistic feel- 
ings with the methods by which they 
might be inspired, of the value of art 
and aesthetic appreciation. We have 
often thought of emotion in religion as 
concerned with certain ecstatic experi- 
ences, but this is a very small part of 
the place of feeling in the noblest life. 

Just as we educate the entire person- 
ality and not the feelings as such, so the 
will cannot be isolated for special train- 
ing. Voluntary action never takes place 
apart from ideas and feelings, and yet, 
providing we never lose sight of this 
interdependence, the development of vol- 
untary action has a history of its own. 
It proceeds from native tendencies, such 
as imitation, response to suggestion, and 
advances through the formation of habit, 
through play of interest and effort, 
through the development of attention, 
to conscious moral choice. 

Horne’s last chapter is devoted to re- 
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ligious education, and is an endeavor to 
show that all education can be con- 
sciously related to the child’s sense of 
God. His practical suggestions here re- 
garding religious training appropriate to 
the various periods of life are excellent, 
but he is confusing when he speaks of ‘the 
religious nature”’ with which children are 
born. The confusion is evident when 
he discusses the religion of childhood, 
which turns out to be just such a normal 
development as he has already outlined 
in the previous chapters, having nothing 
to do with a separate religious nature. 
His treatment of religious education in 
the home and church is not especially 
significant; but he has some wise words 
on religion in the public school. How- 
ever, his thesis that’ the Bible can have 
a devotional and not an academic use in 
the public schools is open to serious 
question. 

The preceding books are too difficult 
for the ordinary Sunday-school teacher 
to read and the minister will desire a 
work that is psychologically accurate 
and at the same time simple and un- 
technical which he may put into the 
hands of parents and teachers. He will 
find this in The Essentials of Character 
by Sisson. The book is a treatment of 
the aim of moral education. The author 
lays the basis where all scientific edu- 
cational theory must begin in the native 
tendencies of the human being. He 
does not consider so many of these 
tendencies as Mark, confining himself to 
those most fundamental for character. 
He then undertakes to show how edu- 
cation must treat those native tendencies 
in order to bring about desirable results 
in character. Proceeding thus from the 
given instinctive elements, he considers 
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the development of dispositions, habits, 
tastes, personal ideals, conscience, the 
social ideal. His sane and genial treat- 
ment of such problems as obedience, 
thoughtfulness, truthfulness, aesthetic 
appreciation, good reading, courtesy, bad 
habits will be found very suggestive. 
The chapter on religion is chiefly valu- 
able for its insistence upon religion as 
the essence of character. Of course the 
author does not attempt to discuss the 
methods of providing for the religious 
development. 

A really great book is James’s Talks 
to Teachers on Psychology. If a man 
can read only one book in this field let 
it be this one. James has the rare 
combination of great scholarship and a 
lucid and interesting style. The book is 
not difficult reading, being well within 
the comprehension of the intelligent 
churchman, and ministers would be 
wise to take it up with teacher-training 
classes, helping their Sunday-school 
workers to understand the discussion. 
We must seek to lead our teachers away 
from the idea that pedagogy is a set of 
ready-made tricks for the purpose of 
interesting pupils, and help them to 
grasp a few fundamental principles of 
teaching on the basis of which they will 
be able to make their own methods for 
each lesson. 

James discusses the native and ac- 
quired tendencies. He has chapters on 
Habit, Association of Ideas, Interest, At- 
tention, Memory, Acquisition of Ideas, 
Apperception, the Will. In a more 
popular manner he presents in this dis- 
cussion the positions which are more 
technically treated in his larger works on 
psychology. This is, therefore, an ad- 


mirable opportunity of securing the gist 
of the pedagogical implications of those 
works. 

James is speaking in these lectures 
to day-school teachers, but the inevi- 
table moral character of education is 
evident on every page of the discussion. 
Habit, interest, attention, association 
of ideas, voluntary action are moral 
through and through, and there can be 
no education that is merely non-moral 
in its quality. 

It may be added incidentally that the 
principles discussed by James belong 
quite as much to the psychology of 
preaching as to that of teaching. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what respects are the principles 
and methods of the day school applicable 
to the Sunday school ? 

2. How far must the religious educator 
take account of the human instincts ? 

3. How far can the church balance the 
predominantly feminine element in our 
educational system ? 

4. What peculiar opportunities does the 
church afford for emotional education ? 

5. What is the rational position to take 
on the question of religion ard of religious 
instruction in the public schools? 

6. In what sense may religious develop- 
ment involve the breaking of good habits? 


SOME FURTHER WORKS 


Spencer, Education. 
Thorndike, The Original Nature of Man. 
Horne, The Philosophy of Education. 
O’Shea, Education as Adjustment. 

King, Social Aspects of Education. 
Dewey, How We Think. 

McMurry, The Method of the Recitation. 
E. C. Wilm, The Culture of Religion. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS' 


The general suggestions to the leader 
under the previous study are equally force- 
ful in connection with the study for the 
coming month. It need only be repeated 
that the province of the leader is to help the 
members of the group to see and to appre- 
ciate those things which are not obvious 
to the untrained reader of the Gospels. 
Specifically, in this case, to help the group to 
see what features of the Gospel of Luke are 
traceable to a different personality from 
that of the writer of the Gospel of Matthew 
and the Gospel of Mark, and to note his 
different purpose and point of view. The 
Gospel itself is only less interesting than the 
one which will constitute the study of a 
later month called by the name of John the 


disciple. Specific programs are as follows: 


Program I 

Leader: The person and purpose of the 
author of the Gospel of Luke. It will be 
interesting to consider in this connection the 
state of medical knowledge in the first cen- 
tury, and the possibleinterest of a physician in 
Jesus asahealer. To enable the class to see 
all that lies back of the work of the first and 
second day will be helpful at this point: 

Members: (1) Luke’s use of the stories 
of the birth and childhood of Jesus and 
a comparison of these stories with that 
of Matthew; (2) Luke’s representation of 
Jesus and his fellow-townsmen in Nazareth 
and Capernaum; (3) Luke’s representation 
of the relations between Jesus and John the 
Baptist; (4) Luke’s picture of the inter- 
course of Jesus with his disciples after the 
transfiguration and upon the journey from 
the North back to Jerusalem. , 

Subject for discussion: A brief presenta- 
tion of several parables of Jesus and a dis- 


cussion by the class of their literary form and 
their interpretation in terms of modern life. 


Program II 

Leader: The personality of Jesus in 
religious and social life as presented by 
Luke, differentiating this presentation from 
the impression given by Mark and Matthew. 

Members: (1) Luke’s presentation of the 
kingdom of God and the cost and significance 
of membership in it; (2) some indications 
that Luke’s Gospel was addressed primarily 
to Gentiles; (3) sayings of Jesus peculiar to 
Luke; (4) Luke’s addition to Mark’s story 
of the trial and death of Jesus; (5) Luke’s 
additions to Mark’s resurrection story. 

Subject for discussion: Did: the writers 
of the first three Gospels seek chiefly to in- 
duce people to live as Jesus lived, or to 
believe in him as a unique personality ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Burton, A Short Introduction to the Gospels, 
chaps. iii, iv; Burkitt, The Gospel History and 
Its Transmission (this book should be read in its 
entirety if possible); Souter, The Text and Canon 
of the New Testament; Wernle, The Sources of 
Our Knowledge of the Life of Jesus; Moffatt, 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment, chap. ii; Weiss, Manual of Introduction to 
the New Testament, pp. 203-88; Burkitt, The 
Earliest Sources of the Life of Jesus; Jiilicher, 
Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 329-83; 
Peake, A Critical Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, pp. 101-24; Burton and Mathews, Con- 
structive Studies in the Life of Christ, chap. i, 
and see Luke sections under all chapters; Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, volume on 
Luke. 
Read from Hastings, four-volume and one- 
volume Dictionary of the Bible, and the Diciion- 
ary of Christ and the Gospels, articles, The Gos- 
pels, Luke the Evangelist, and Gospel of Luke, 
Text of the New Testament, New Testament, 
New Testament Canon. 


The suggestions relate to the seventh month’s work, the student’s material for which appears 
in the Biblical World for March and may be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use with classes. 
Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


The Faith of Tolstoy 

“Tolstoy’s Religion” is the subject 
treated by E. A. Thurber in the January 
number of the Open Court. It seems that 
Tolstoy was not always the best judge of 
himself. Men who, like him, have a stormy 
imagination and a searching mind are apt 
to overstate and, in a kind of intellectual 
fury, to fail to account for such influences 
that in spite of them work in their lives. 
Tolstoy, in his very old age, seemed inclined 
to declare that his religion owed much to 
non-Christian teaching, like Krishna, Bud- 
dha, Socrates, Epictetus. But, after all, 
he drew very little inspiration from these 
sages of the world: the source of his religious 
experience was the Bible, the influence which 
brought about what may be called his final 
conversion is the character of Jesus. Mr. 
Thurber calls Tolstoy a modern St. Augus- 
tine. Like the great Bishop of Hippo, he 
felt intensely the power of passions, like 
him he wrote a book dealing with his experi- 
ences, and he called it My Confession. 
Although Tolstoy was excommunicated by 
the Orthodox church, he was far from 
being the kind of man who will water down 
his belief and make all religion consist in 
“good works.” Tolstoy did not belong 
to the moralists: for him good works are 
simply the natural offshoot of faith. 


The Mission of Judaism in America 


Rabbi J. S. Kornfeld, in the Forum, 
December, 1913, in an answer to Israel 
Zangwill’s statement: “Thousands of the 
rising generation have never seen phy- 
lacteries, or carried a palm branch, or sat 
in a tabernacle. .... The bulk of Ameri- 
can Jewry know more of Christian Science 
than of the Talmud or even the Mosaic 
Code,”’ contends that true Judaism does 
not consist in the observance of outward 
forms. Judaism in essence, according to 


Rabbi Kornfeld, is a civilizing force. Its 
supreme mission in the world is to be the 
savior of society. It considers justice as 
the highest attribute of God and wishes 
this attribute to dominate all society. To 
accomplish this social mission Judaism 
adjusts itself to the changing conditions of 
life: it casts off the old forms and assumes 
the new. 

The great problems of our age relate 
to the questions of international peace, of 
the social evil, and of capital and labor. 
Rabbi Kornfeld is confident that Judaism, 
adhering as it does to the social messages of 
the great Old Testament prophets, is a 
solvent, if not the solvent, of these per- 
plexing problems. In view of this society- 
saving quality of Judaism, what the Jews 
in America need most of all to do is to prac- 
tically work out the social principles of 
their religion. In so doing Judaism will 
in reality become the savior of society. 
And thus will Rabbi Kornfeld’s vision for 
Judaism be realized. 


Salvation and Mysticism 


Miss Evelyn Underhill studies “Mysti- 
cism and the Doctrine of the Atonement” 
in the January number of the Interpreter. 
There seems to be incompatibility between 
the conception of atonement and the process 
of mysticism: on the one hand, if we con- 
ceive of man saved because the divine life 
humiliated itself and sacrificed itself for 
humanity can we, on the other hand, think 
that man is being saved by a process of per- 
sonal and individual growth through a pro- 
gressive union with God? These two ideas 
are two sides of a greater whole. The one- 
sided idea of the death of Christ on Calvary 
being the all-important factor in our salva- 
tion, redeeming us once for all, has no use for 
mysticism, but the wonderful doctrine of the 
Incarnation is not in opposition to mysticism; 
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far from it. It can be understood in all its 
fulness and beauty by mystics only. Paul, 
the greatest of all Christian mystics, the 
founder of Christian theology, is supremely 
the theologian of the Atonement. He feels 
himself, he knows himself, to be part of 
“the body of Christ,” and then he tries to 
reason and understand where he stands. 
He has a vision of something supreme, an 
enormous uplift achieved for and in the 
human race: it is not a dream because he 
knows it to be so in him, the mystic Paul. 
Even his eschatology is connected with this: 
Christ who has triumphed in his soul will 
reign over the whole realm of creation, this 
being the supreme victory of the incarnate 
life. Faith is a mystical vision, love is a 
mystical act. This is why there is no oppo- 
sition between the mystic ideals and the 
atoning idea. Without the principle of 
solidarity which the Atonement expresses, 
the mystics would be isolated and their 
experiences meaningless except for them- 
selves. Without the great mystical self- 
donation in love the Atonement would be 
only history, a fact of the past having no 
influence in the development of the world. 
Without the mystical vision of faith the 
Atonement would remain a dry doctrine 
and could never become a part of our 
religious consciousness. 


Is the Ghurch of England the Ghurch 
of the English People? 


In the Hibbert Journal for January, 
1914, Rev. A. W. F. Blunt, who holds a 
living in England, writes on “‘The Failure 
of the Church of England.” We often hear 
from other quarters of the increase of the 
church in England, of her revived zeal, and 
of her more efficient grasp of modern ques- 
tions. It seems, however, that the inade- 
quate number of clergy and the decrease 
of church attendance, very marked in all 
English religious bodies, points to a weaken- 
ing of the influence of the church as well 
as of Nonconformity. 


Mr. Blunt does not think that the aver- 
age Englishman is upset by theological 
or academical questions. Intellectual diffi- 
culties may account for 5 per cent at most 
of the cases of indifference to the church. 
Any parish priest will tell you that the 
enemies of the religious observance are 
late hours, the pipe, the motor car, the 
bicycle, and the golf club. There is very 
little opposition to the church; her dogmas 
and sacraments are not attacked; but this 
is because the church is not understood, 
and people think that she is too immaterial 
and impractical. Men will willingly ac- 
knowledge that the church is an ethical 
agency and wields a powerful influence for 
good, but the moral fiber has slackened 
among all classes so that the discipline of 
the church has fallen into disuse, not because 
it is ecclesiastical, but merely because it is 
discipline. On the other hand the clergy 
have compromised too much with the 
present attitude of the world toward 
morality. We may have Christianized 
the world a little, says Mr. Blunt, but we 


have permitted the world to secularize 


the church a great deal more. ; 

It would be good policy to draw a clearer 
line of demarkation between the church and 
the world and to proclaim the value of 
dogma as a necessary expression of the 
corporate mind of the church. The notion 
of being a church which claims every bap- 
tized Englishman and gives him a right to 
belong to the church and no duty to obey 
her has not worked well and ought to give 
place to a more “catholic” conception. 
Let the laity be taught what the church 
is, and in order to attain this end let the 
clergy be well fitted intellectually. They 
may have very few occasions of using scien- 
tific arguments with gainsayers, but their 
deeper—and to a great extent hidden— 
knowledge of the facts of science and 
philosophy which underlie the world will 
tell upon their teaching and make it more 
effective. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


The Testimony of Soldiers to 
Missions 


The Layman’s Missionary Movement of 
Great Britain recently held its first con- 
ference in Buxton with a series of enthusi- 
astic sessions in which the most effective 
speakers were drawn from native Christians 
of Africa and India. The conference was 
marked also by the frank testimony of 
officers of both the army and the navy, 
who in their service abroad had been con- 
vinced by actual demonstration of the 
value of Christian missions. This was 
decidedly a new note. The prevailing 
sentiment of the convention was voiced 
by one of the speakers when he said, “It 
is our privilege to see that never again 
not believe in foreign missions.” 


Missionary Progress in West Africa 


In West Africa there are considerable 
additions to the Christian church, except 
in the old mission fields of Sierra~-Leone and 
Gambia. On the Gold Coast the Method- 
ists had nearly 3,000 baptisms and in Togo 
the German missions among the Ewe report 
1,500 baptisms. The Church Missionary 
Society missions in Southern Nigeria are 
very prosperous. The C.M.S. Book-Room 
at Lagos has become self-supporting, and 
the profits made on the sales of English 
books and stationery have been utilized in 
publishing books for Christian propaganda 
in the Yoruba language. A native clergy- 
man visited Palestine and Egypt last year. 
After his return to Lagos, the Mohamme- 
dans crowded in the church to hear news of 
the Holy Land. The publications of the 
Christian Literature Society for India have 


proved very useful for work among Mo- 
hammedans in West Africa. The Sudan 
United Mission under the leadership of Dr. 
Kumm plans a chain of stations from the 
Niger to the Nile, and has sent out 18 new 
missionaries this year and hopes to begin 
mission work in the French Soudan where 
no evangelical missionary has ever worked 
except an agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. On the other hand, Islam 
grows very rapidly and will make Christian 
propaganda more difficult in the future. 


A New Mohammedan Sect 


Islam assumes in West Africa special 
characteristics. It is more dependent than 
elsewhere on the virtue of charms; it is very 
often less strict in the matter of abstinence 
from drink. In Senegambia a new sect 
called the Morites has arisen. The Morites 
are men who give themselves to a mara- 
bout (a Mohammedan priest, if such a word 
can be used). They bring to him all their 
earnings; he treats them like his slaves. So 
far, there was nothing new. But now, the 
Morites believe that when they have become 
consecrated to such a saintly leader, his 
prayers and good deeds avail for them, so 
that the priest will pray for them, fast for 
them, deserve Allah’s blessing for them, 
while they will work for him; it does not 
matter very much whether they will fulfil 
their duties of a Mussulman or not. It 
can be seen easily how this movement, while 
it brings ease and prosperity to some teach- 
ers of Islam who trade on their sanctity (a 
sanctity of a low type), destroys in fact the 
whole system of Islam. Sincere Moslems of 
Senegambia are greatly concerned with the 
dangers involved in the present movement. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


**Father-and-Son”’ Campaign 


One of the results of the recent Father- 
and-Son Movement started by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was a proclamation issued shortly 
before the holidays by Mayor Baker of 
that city which urged all fathers in the city 
to spend New Year’s Day in company with 
their sons and by corollary all sons in com- 
pany with their fathers. He said: “If 
we can as a city people begin the new year 
with the resolve that our sons shall be more 
our companions and our fathers more our 
comrades, it will add both to the sweetness 
of our private life and to the value of our 
citizenship.” 


Bishop Williams on Union 


Preaching from a Baptist pulpit in New 
York City during the recent Episcopal 
General Convention, Bishop Williams of 
Michigan, says the Missionary Review of 
the World for December, used these words: 
“Still more does the pressure for union 
come upon us from the mission fields at 
home and abroad. What do our denomina- 
tional differences mean to the Chinese and 
Japanese? This is illustrated in their 
attempt to translate our denominational 
names into the Chinese language. The 
Baptist church becomes the ‘Big Wash 
_church,’ the Presbyterian church, the 
‘church of the Ruling Old Men,’ while 
the Protestant Episcopal church is rendered 
into ‘the church of the Kicking Overseers.’”’ 


The Sunday-School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations 

The fourth annual meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the publishing and Sunday- 
school interests of the thirty-one denomina- 
tions which compose this council was held in 
Chicago, January 27-29. The body meets 
in three sections, editorial, publication, 
educational. The most important matter 


at this meeting was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Lesson Courses, which had been 
at work during the year. It appears that 
the new graded lessons, which most of the 
denominational publishing houses have 
given large attention, are presenting great 
difficulties to the small schools. It was re- 
ported from Canada that two-thirds of the 
schools have a membership not exceeding 
seventy-five, and that a curriculum involv- 
ing eighteen simultaneous courses was 
altogether too elaborate. The question 
therefore arises whether there could not be 
a grading by departments instead of by 
classes, thus reducing the courses to five. 
If this were adopted it was the opinion of the 
committee that a new graded course would 
have to be prepared. This would not super- 
sede the International curriculum but would 
be an alternative. No definite decision was 
reached but a meeting was arranged with 
the Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Association for April. 
It is evident that there is still much adjust- 
ment to be made in religious educational 
curriculum. 


Death of Professor Charles R. Brown 


Professor Charles Rufus Brown was born 
in East Kingston, New Hampshire, Febru- 
ary 22, 1849. He was graduated at the 
United States Naval Academy in 1869 and 
served in the United States navy from 1870 
to 1875. He was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1877, and from the Newton 
Theological Institution in 1879. He studied 
at the University of Berlin in 1879 and 1880 
and at the University of Leipzig in 1880 and 
1881. He became associate professor of Old 
Testament interpretation in the Newton 
Theological Seminary in 1883, and becoming 
full professor in 1886 retained this chair until 
his death February 1, 1914. 

Professor Brown was one of the first rep- 
resentatives of Old Testament scholarship 
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in the country to associate himself with Pro- 
fessor William R. Harper in the work of re- 
viving and promoting the study of Hebrew 
in the United States. If we mistake not, 
the two scholars first became acquainted 
through a contribution which Dr. Brown 
sent to Dr. Harper to assist in the work 
of the Institute of Hebrew then recently 
established by Dr. Harper. The friendship 
thus begun continued to the end of Dr. 
Harper’s life. 

Professor Brown was pre-eminently a 
teacher. At the very beginning of his work 
as professor at Newton he published Aramaic 
Method and some ten years ago issued a 
Commentary on the Book of Jeremiah with a 
New Translation. He was profoundly inter- 
ested in all the work of the institution of 
whose faculty he was a member, and in the 
progress of Christianity throughout the 
world. But he always gave his best 
strength to his classes and was rather indis- 
posed to authorship and publication or to 
work of a more public character than 
teaching. In this work he rendered a great 
and valuable service to his generation, and 
his memory will be cherished both by the 
successive classes of students who for a 
period of more than thirty years came 
under his instruction, and by those of 
his fellows in the field of scholarship who 


enjoyed the rare privilege of his personal 
friendship. 


The New Church Peace Union 


On February to Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
established the Church Peace Union and en- 
dowed it with a fund of two million dollars. 
The affairs of the Union will be administered 
by a board of thirty persons representing 
the religious forces of the United States, 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant. 
Mr. Carnegie’s recognition of the new social 
power of the church is exceedingly gratify- 
ing, and is in large measure due to the 
success of the Federal Council. The secre- 
tary of the new Peace Union will be Dr. 
Frederic Lynch, secretary of the Commis- 
sion of the Federal Council upon Peace and 
Arbitration. Professor Sidney L. Gulick of 
Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan, and 
stated lecturer to the Imperial University, 
is now lecturing under the auspices of the 
Federal Council on peace union in the in- 
terests of a better understanding between 
the two nations. It is expected that it will 
be possible to maintain similar lectures in 
various countries of the world. The Union 
is not limited by Mr. Carnegie to any single 
policy, but may undertake whatever course 
of action would serve to interest the religious 
forces of the world in international peace. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH’ 


KEMPER FULLERTON, PH.D. 
Professor of Old Testament Literature, Oberlin Theological Seminary 


Everyone who takes up a commentary 
on Ezra and Nehemiah will wish to know 
what is done with the Ezra Memorabilia. 
Are they accepted as authentic and is Ezra 
to be placed before or after Nehemiah? 
The question of the authenticity of the 
Ezra Memorabilia has been rendered acute 
principally through the work of Professor 
Torrey of Yale in his Composition and His- 
torical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah (1896) and 
especially in his Ezra Studies (1910). The 
latter is undoubtedly one of the most 
brilliant and original works upon this per- 
iod in existence. In these books Professor 
Torrey resolves the Ezra Memorabilia 
into the “Chronicler’s Masterpiece” and 
holds that it is a pure romance without any 
historical truth back of it. Professor Tor- 
rey has thus far not been able to carry the 
majority of scholars with him in this par- 
ticular part of his construction, nor has he 
convinced Professor Batten. Our latest 
commentator accepts the substantial gen- 
uineness of the Memorabilia though he 
admits considerable editing by the Chroni- 
cler, and rejects Neh., chaps. 9 and 10, from 
the Memorabilia. 

The present reviewer confesses that his 
sympathies are still with the position advo- 
cated by Professor Batten and feels that the 
criticisms of Professor Torrey’s views (pp. 
16-18, 46, 51) are for the most part perti- 
nent. The attempt to answer Professor 
Torrey’s argument drawn from the silence 
of Ben Sira (p. 51) is, however, ineffective. 

If the genuineness of the Memorabilia is 
accepted, then the question arises whether 
Ezra precedes Nehemiah, as the Chronicler 


obviously holds, or follows him. Since 
Kosters’ brilliant discussion of this ques- 
tion and decision in favor of the priority of 
Nehemiah’s return, the current of criticism 
has set very decidedly in favor of this view. 
Here Professor Batten runs with the tide, 
and indeed it seems almost irresistible. But 
I would abstain from supporting this view 
by an appeal to Neh. 12:26 (p. 29); this 
is to push the letter of the passage beyond 
what is warrantable. Batten follows Ber- 
tholet in disconnecting Neh., chap. 10, from 
Neh., chaps. 8 and 9, and in associating it 
with Neh., chap. 13; but, unlike Bertholet, 
he denies that Neh., chap. 10, was once a 
part of the Memorabilia of Nehemiah. 
Accordingly Neh., chap. 10, has nothing to 
do with the so-called canonization of the 
Law. Professor Batten does not point 
out as distinctly as he should the very 
important bearing this has upon the ortho- 
dox critical theory of the significance of 
Neh., chaps. 8-10, which sees in these chap- 
ters the introduction either of the whole 
Law or at least of P in the form of a canon. 
Bertholet argued that chap. 10, which, 
according to him, refers only to the special 
matters mentioned in chap. 13, had taken 
the place of a section in which the congre- 
gation had adopted the whole Law and which 
once stood after chap. 9. This is a very 
unlikely supposition. Is it probable that a 
promise to assume certain incidental obliga- 
tions would have taken the place of the 
canonization of the Law asa whole? When 
once chap. 10 is dislodged from its present 
connection and combined with chap. 13, 
a critical movement has begun which will 


tA Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Esra and Nehemiah. By Loring W. 
Batten, New York: Scribner, 1913. Pp. xv-+384. $3.00 net. 
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inevitably qualify very vitally the interpre- 


tation of Neh., chaps. 8-10, as a canonization 
of the Law. Hints in the same direction 
are found in Professor Batten’s elimina- 
tion of Ezra 7:21-24 (p. 308) with the 
conclusion that Ezra’s connection with the 
Law is only “slight and incidental.” But 
the bearing of all this on the interpretation 
of Neh., chaps. 8-10, as the introduction 
of the Priest’s Code is not brought out as 
clearly as should be done. (Contrast the 
bold positions of Professor Torrey, based, to 
be sure, on different premises, Ezra Studies, 
pp. 196 and 262, note 14, in which not only 
the current critical interpretation of Neh., 
chaps. 8-10, is denied, but even the existence 
of a Priest’s Code as such is called in ques- 
tion.) 

But the reader will probably turn with 
even greater curiosity to the solution of the 
problems connected with Ezra, chaps. 1-6, 
than to the solution of the Ezra-Memorabilia 
problems. Are the Aramaic documents 
in Ezra, chaps. 4-6, accepted? Is a return 
under Cyrus accepted? What is done 
with Ezra, chap. 2? It is in this part of his 
commentary that Professor Batten’s results 
show, as he tells us (p. 32), the greatest 
divergence from the conclusions of other 
students. 

There has been an increasing tendency 
in recent years to attempt to solve the in- 
tricate problems of the first chapters of 
Ezra by means of Esdras (compare espe- 
cially the work of Sir Henry Howorth and 
Professor Torrey again). Professor Batten 
takes advantage of this, with the result 
that he brings down the section Ezra 3:1— 
4:3 (4:4-6, be it observed, is separated 
from vss. 1-3) to the time of Darius and 
connects it with the arrival of Zerubbabel 
from Babylon in 520. Thus Ezra 3:1— 
4:3, a Hebrew document, becomes a dupli- 
cate of Ezra, chaps. 5 and 6, an Aramaic 
document. By an emendation at 3:3, ac- 
cording to which the surrounding peoples 


are represented as being in friendly relations 
with the Jews at the time of the erection 
of the altar, and by the separation of 4:4-6 
from the preceding verses, Professor Batten 
is able to eliminate all opposition to the 
temple building in the time of Darius. 
There was no interruption in it after it once 
commenced. But in the Aramaic narrative, 
chaps. 5 and 6, a different course of events is 
implied. Therefore a choice must be made 
between chap. 3 and chaps. 5 and 6. Pro- 
fessor Batten prefers the emended chap. 3 
(p. 20). To the present writer this seems 
to be very distinctly a mistake in method, a 
mistake which reaches its climax when a 
return of Sheshbazzar is accepted in the 
time of Cyrus on the basis of the Hebrew 
document in chap. 1, while the Aramaic 
statement at 5:16 is rejected as worthless! 

If the arguments which Professor Bat- 
ten employs (pp. 38-40) to defend his 
theories of chap. 3 are examined, they are 
found to be open to grave suspicion. If I 
understand him, they are three in number: 
(1) Josephus, Amtig., XI, iv, 1 and 3; 
(2) Esdras, chaps. 4 and 5; and (3) the 
emended text of Ezra 3:3. But when Pro- 
fessor Batten relies upon Josephus he is 
relying upon a broken reed. The passages 
cited from that writer are classic examples 
of harmonizing glosses of which there are 
many more in their immediate vicinity. 
Hence they cannot be used as historical 
evidence. Esdras, chaps. 4 and 5, undoubt- 
edly furnishes a very interesting problem 
but 5:71 ff. presents a serious obstacle to 
the use of Esdras as evidence for the return 
of Zerubbabel in 520 if Esdras, chap. 5s, is 
allowed to stand as it is. Batten’s remarks 
on these verses (pp. 9, 116) carry no con- 
viction. Finally the proposed emendation 
of Ezra 3:3, which is really a cornerstone 
of Batten’s general historical construction 
of this period, is most dubious. It is 
based on what Batten himself admits to 
be, in its present form, an impossible read- 
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BOOK NOTICES 
ing of LXX B. Of course this in itself. 


is no sufficient objection, for impossible 
readings often hide textual truths of great 
value. But I cannot feel that Professor 
Batten has elicited a permissible emenda- 
tion from this reading, for it is based on 
the supposition that xarwpdwdycay can 
mean “favorably disposed toward” the 
altar. This view is in turn based on the 
use of the verb as the equivalent of “0” 
at Mic. 7:2; Ps. 119:128; Prov. 2:7, 9, 11. 
In none of these passages is the meaning 
“favorably disposed toward” permissible. 
The nearest seeming approach toward this 
meaning is at Ps. 119:128, but even there 
it cannot be allowed. Further, W” itself 
nowhere in the Old Testament has such a 
meaning, not even at II Kings 10:15, 
the only passage where the word occurs 
which might conceivably be brought into 
comparison. 

I will not deny that certain parts of 
chap. 3 may really describe events in 520, 
but I question the arguments by which 
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Professor Batten seeks to support his 
view of this very important chapter. 

It is singular that Professor Batten 
apparently. has not availed himself of the 
exceedingly instructive monograph of Roth- 
stein, Juden und Samaritaner (1908), in his 
interpretation of this chapter. At certain 
points he would find his views corroborated, 
e.g., in the emendation of “second year” 
to “sixth year” at 3:8, though Rothstein’s 
historical deductions from chaps. 3 and 4 are 
very different from Batten’s. 

With regard to chap. 2, Professor Batten 
holds that “it may be an authentic census 
of Israel in the latter part of the Persian 
period” (p. 73). It perhaps ought to be 
said that the treatment of the lists in Ezra 
and Nehemiah is not the most successful 
part of Professor Batten’s work. The 
deeper problems of these lists are scarcely 
touched. 

The commentary is written in a more 
sprightly and engaging style than many of 


the commentaries in the same series. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Germany and Its Evolution in Modern Times. 
By Henri Lichtenberger. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1913. Pp. xxv-+440. $2.50. 

~ Religious, moral, and spiritual interests are 
in the foreground of this excellent study. The 
book traces the transformation of modern Ger- 
many from a feudalistic into a capitalistic so- 
ciety, following out the development along the 
lines of economics, politics, religion, philosophy, 
and art. Bags the 
background against whi e author paints 

a vivid picture of modern spiritual Germany. 

Although the of besi 

religion, its gen a wi very 

attractive to students The author 
holds that while scientific reason and organi- 
zation have displayed the most extraordinary 
wers among thi , the religious spirit 
not undergone any ution among them. 
‘odern Germany does not, as a rule, maintain 


the necessity of antagonism between religion 
and science, but, on the contrary, endeavors 
passionately to reconcile them. 

ution spread its terror ughout Europe, the 
reaction it turned the ad- 
vantage opposite princi 
Catholicism and of Protestantism, both of which 
were hated by the ultra-conservatives. Con- 
versions from Protestantism to Catholicism 
became frequent. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the Prussian kingdom was forced 
to capitulate to the demands of the pope. 

To offset the resurgence of Romanism, the 
new German empire was brought into being; 
and this political structure is dominated by 
struggle between the papacy an empire 
in which the secular power held its own and 
stemmed the tide flowing toward Rome. But 
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the ancient church is even yet very strong in 

Germany, and through the parliamentary 

“Center” has a formative influence upon govern- 

mental policy. Within the structure of the 

empire, however, the reaction against clerical- 
ism continues along new lines. The Lutheran 
state church is a body without a soul; and the 
working classes, permeated by Socialism, tend 
more and more to be either indifferent or actively 
hostile to Lutheranism and Catholicism alike. 

Although religion is now going through 
@ new crisis, y as a whole seems little 
inclined to cast Christianity aside. She seeks 
to adjust and accommodate, rather than to 
destroy. While the idealism of Schleiermacher 
and his spiritual successors has little influence, 
as yet, over the masses, it is an exceedingly vital 
factor in German Protestantism, and is the lever 
which tends to make it a “‘progressive”’ religion. 
This idealism is in high favor today, and is 
a characteristic manifestation of the national 
genius, 

The Quakers in the American Colonies. By 
Rufus M. Jones, Isaac Sharpless, and Amelia 
M. Gummere. London: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. xxxii+603. $3.50. 

A scholarly work which ought to be widely 
placed in private and public libraries, valuable 
to students of both general and church history 
presenting material difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
As Professor Jones says, the story of the Quaker 
invasion of the American colonies has been often 
told in fragmentary fashion; but no adequate 
study of the entire Quaker movement in colonial 
times has yet been made from original sources, 
free from partisan or sectarian prejudice and 
in historical perspective. This the authors 
endeavor to do, with a generous measure of 
success. The book falls into five parts dealing 
with the Quakers in New England, the southern 
colonies, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 

vania. 

The book shows that the Quaker leaders 
clearly expected to make their type of religion 
prevail in America. They thought the Society 
of Friends was but the beginning of a world- 
religion of the Spirit. The extent of their 
influence in the life of the colonies has not been 
generally realized. Their new-born enthusiasm 
can be compared to that of the socialists in our 
own day. They believed that they had dis- 
covered a new principle which was to revolution- 
ize all aspects of society. To the Quaker, God’s 
revelation was confined to no “dispensation.” 
The channel between the human and the di- 
vine was still open; and it had never been closed. 
To the Puritan, on the other hand, revelation 
was confined to the biblical dispensation, and 
came to an end with the production of the New 
Testament. Collision between these two con- 


ceptions and their advocates was therefore 
inevitable and sharp. So long as the collisions 
lasted, the Quakers flourished and seemed sure 
of a significant future in the unfolding life of 
America. As soon as they were free and un- 
opens. there came a slowing down and a loss 
of dynamic impact. The volume before us 
goes back to the origins of American Quakerism, 
and shows the b — of this beneficent 
stream of influence with the broader tide of life 
in the New World. 


Religion and Religions: A Study of the Science 
of Religion, Pure and Applied. The Fernley 
Lecture. By James Hope Moulton. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1913. Pp. 
xx+212. $1.25. 


This volume constitutes the Fernley Lecture 
for 1913. It is confessedly written as a sort of 
avocation while Professor Moulton was produ- 
cing his Hibbert lectures of the same year. The 
volume shows something of the discursiveness 
of half extemporaneous writing, but it is none 
the less marked by solid scholarship and sanity. 
The opening chapter is a discussion of the his- 
toricity of Jesus, and may seem a trifle remote 
from a missionary lecture—a fact to which 
Professor Moulton refers. But the fact that 
such theories should be considered in this con- 
nection is an indication that our conception 
of the missionary task is expanding. The issue 
which is raised by the contact of Christianity 
with other religions is more clearly seen to be 
nothing novel, but is a recurrence of something 
which happened repeatedly in the history 
of our faith. 

Professor Moulton’s treatment of the mis- 
sionary problem, as such, is based upon his 
knowledge of the dealings of Christianity with 
the ancient religions and is always illuminating 
as a commentary upon what might be called 
the philosophy of missions. As we should 
expect the book is marked by breadth of view 
and sanity of judgment. 


Mr. Samuel E. Stokes, who has given his 
life to the evangelization of India, publishes a 
little book on the historical evidences of Chris- 
tianity, The Gospel according to the Jews and 
Pagans (Longmans, Green & Co., 50 cents). © 
The work is edited by Dr. Murray, the Master 
of Selwyn College, Cambridge. It is meant 
primarily to help educated Hindus to feel that 
the life of Christ and the facts of early Christian 
history are susceptible of verification by the 
same kind of evidence which accredits the gen- 
erally accepted facts of history. Thus the 
author seeks to demonstrate early Christianity, 
not from the Bible, but from non-Christian 
sources; and hence the title which he has 
chosen for his book. 
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THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. VII 


By ERNEST DE WITT BURTON and FRED MERRIFIELD 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 

This course is published in ten leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each month 
from September, 1913, to June, 1914. It is sent free to all members of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for this course. 
Membership in the INSTITUTE may be secured by sending the annual mem- 
bership fee of fifty cents and four cents for postage to the headquarters of the 
INSTITUTE, at the University of Chicago. 


STUDY VI 


CHAPTER XI 


A LATER AND MORE COMPLETE HISTORY OF JESUS AS POPULAR TEACHER 
AND UNIVERSAL SAVIOR. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE 


First day.—§ 63. The author of the Third Gospel: Philem., vs. 24; Col. 4:14 
(cf. vs. 11); IL Tim. 4:11; Luke 1:1-4. There are good reasons for believing that 
Luke, the physician and co-worker of Paul, was the author both of the gospel 
which bears his name and of the Book of Acts. The following evidence points to 
his authorship of the Third Gospel: (a) He is acquainted with Palestinian geogra- 
phy and with Jewish history, parties, customs, and thought as reflected in the 
gospel itself. (b) He is a zealous, liberal-minded Christian with Pauline tend- 
encies. (c) Early church tradition mentions him frequently as the writer. (d) 
The use of many technical medical terms shows his medical training. Read the 
foregoing passages from Paul’s letters. 

Second day.—§ 64. The preface to the Third Gospel; Luke’s reasons for writing: 
Luke 1:1-4. Read Luke’s own statement concerning the literary and historical 
situation out of which this book arose (1:1-4). Give unusually careful thought 
to the various points here stated: (a) Many other narratives of Jesus’ life were 
already in existence. (b) These narratives were based upon the direct statements 
of Jesus’ personal companions. (c) None of these accounts fully meets the need 
of Luke’s day, in his opinion. (d) Luke himself had not known Jesus, but had 
taken the testimony of those who had been with Jesus. (e) He had, however, 
carefully investigated the sources of his information before accepting them as 
reliable. (f) He wrote to help furnish Christians a more accurate knowledge of 
their Lord’s life. Hitherto they had received oral training, or had gained their 
information from what Luke regarded as inadequate accounts of the Christ’s 
deeds and words. Observe, in the following analysis, with what care our author 
has tried to locate Jesus’ actions and teachings; and how, although he uses Mark 
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as one of his most reliable sources, he yet changes it frequently in the conviction 
that he is now producing the most complete and accurate gospel in existence. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


I. Preface (1: 1-4). 
II. Birth, childhood, and youth of John the Baptist and of Jesus (1: 5—2:52). 


1. The birth of John the Baptist promised (1: 5-25). 

2. Annunciation of the birth of Jesus (1: 26-38). 

3. Mary’s visit to Elizabeth (1: 39-56). 

4. Birth and youth of John (1: 57-80). 

5. The birth of Jesus’ (2:1-7). 

6. The angels and the shepherds (2:8-20). 

7. The circumcision of Jesus (2:21). 

8. The presentation in the temple (2: 22-39). 

g. Childhood and youth of Jesus in Nazareth (2: 40-52). 


III. Preparation for Christ’s public work (3:1—4:13). 


1. The early ministry of John the Baptist (3: 1-20). 
2. The baptism of Jesus (3:21, 22). 


3. Genealogy of Jesus (3:23-38). 
4. The temptation of Jesus in the wilderness (4:1—-13). 
IV. The Galilean ministry (4:14—9: 50). 


1. Early events at Nazareth and Capernaum (4:14-44). 

a) Beginning of the ministry in Galilee (4:14, 15). 

b) The rejection at Nazareth (4: 16-30). 

c) A Sabbath at Capernaum (4:31-41). 

d) Leaves Capernaum, and preaches in Galilee (4:42-44). 
. From the call of the Four to the choosing of the Twelve (5:1—6:11). 

a) Call of the Four (5:1-11). 

b) A leper healed (5:12-16). 

c) A paralytic healed (5:17-26). 

d) The call of Levi and the feast in his house (5: 27-32). 

Question about fasting (5: 33-39). 

f) Plucking grain on the Sabbath (6:1-5). 

g) A withered hand healed on the Sabbath¥(6:6-11). 


3. From the choosing of the Twelve to the sending of them out (6:12— 


8:56). 

a) Choosing of the Twelve (6: 12-16). 

b) Sermon on the Mount (6:17-49). 

c) The centurion’s servant healed (7: 1-10). 

d) Widow’s son at Nain (7:11-17). 

e) Message from John the Baptist (7: 18-35). 

f) Jesus anointed in the house of Simon the Pharisee (7:36-50). 
g) Tour in Galilee continued (8: 1-3). 

h) Teaching in parables (8: 4-18). 

#) Natural and spiritual kinsmen (8: 19-21). 

j) Stilling of the tempest (8: 22-25). 

k) The Gerasene demoniac (8: 26-39). 

}) The daughter of Jairus raised to life (8: 40-56). 
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4. From the sending out of the Twelve to the departure from Galilee 
(9:1-50). 
a) Sending out of the Twelve (9: 1-9). 
b) Feeding of the five thousand (9: 10-17). 
c) Peter’s confession and Christ’s prediction of his death and resurrec- 
tion (9:18-27). 
d) The transfiguration (9: 28-36). 
e) The demoniac boy (9:37-42). 
f) Jesus again predicts his death and resurrection (9:43-45). 
g) The ambition and jealousy of the disciples reproved (9: 46-50). 


V. The journey to Jerusalem through Samaria (and Perea) (9: 51—19: 28). 


1. The final departure from Galilee (9: 51-56). 
2. Answers to three disciples (9: 57-62). 
3. Mission of the Seventy (10: 1-24). 
4. Parable of the Good Samaritan (10: 25-37). 
5. In the house of Martha and Mary (10:38-42). 
6. Teaching about prayer (11: 1-13). 
7. Casting out demons (11:14-28). 
8. The sign of Jonah; the lamp of the body (11: 29-36). 
9. Woes against the Pharisees uttered at a Pharisee’s table (11:37-54). 
1o. Warnings against hypocrisy and covetousness; injunctions to be watch- 
ful (chap. 12). 
11. The Galileans slain by Pilate: repentance enjoined (13:1-9). 
12. The woman healed on a Sabbath (13: 10-21). 
13. Are there few that be saved ? (13:22-30). 
14. Reply to the warning against Herod (13: 31-35). 
15. Teachings at a Pharisee’s table (14: 1-24). 
16. On counting the cost (14:25-35). 
17. Three parables of grace (chap. 15). 
18. Two parables of warning (chap. 16). 
19. Concerning offenses, forgiveness, and faith (17::—10). 
20. The ten lepers (17:11-19). 
a1. The coming of the kingdom (17: 20-37). 
22. The unjust judge (18:1-8). 
23. The Pharisee and the publican (18:9-14). 
24. Christ blessing little children (18: 15-17). 
25. The rich young ruler (18: 18-30). 
26. Jesus predicts his crucifixion (18: 31-34). 
27. The blind man near Jericho (18: 35-43). 
28. Visit to Zaccheus (19: 1-10). 
29. The parable of the Minae (19: 11-28). 


VI. Passion week (19:29—23: 56). 


1. The triumphal entry (19: 29-44). 

2. The cleansing of the temple (19:45, 46). 

3. Conflict with the Jewish leaders (19:47—20:47). 

4. Commendation of the widow’s gift (21: 1-4). 

5. Discourse concerning the destruction of Jerusalem (21: 5-38). 
6. The plot of the Jews and the treachery of Judas (22:1-6). 
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7. The Last Supper (22:7-23). 
8. Discourse to the disciples (22: 24-38). 
9. The agony in Gethsemane (22:39-46). 
o. The arrest (22:47-54). 
11. Peter’s denials (22: 55-62). 
12. The trial—Jesus before the Jewish authorities (22:63~71). 
13. The trial before Pilate (23:1-25). 
14. The crucifixion and death (23: 26-49). 
15. The burial (23: 50-56). 
VII. From the resurrection to the ascension (chap. 24). ~ 
1. The empty tomb (24:1-12). 
2. The appearance to the Two on the road to Emmaus (24:13-35). 
3. The appearance to the Eleven at Jerusalem (24:36-49). 
4. The ascension (24: 50-53). 

Third day.—§ 65. The birth, childhood, and youth of John the Baptist and o 
Jesus: Luke 1:5—2:52. Luke has here made use of a special source, found in none 
of the other gospels; and judging from the many peculiar Hebrew phrases, so unlike 
Luke’s usually smooth Greek, he has obtained it largely by translation from some 
Jewish-Christian (Aramaic) narrative. Notice with what tenderness and reserve 
our physician-author touches upon these most sacred experiences in the lives of 
two noble women, especially the happy meeting of Mary and Elizabeth and their 
long visit in the humble Judean home (read vss. 5-25, 26-38, and 39-56). Cf. 
Mary’s psalm (vss. 46-55) with that of Hannah (I Sam. 2:1-10), composed under 
very similar circumstances. Note again with what pride Luke records the marvels 
connected with the birth of the great prophet John, 1: 52-80. 

Fourth day.—Read Luke’s beautiful story of the entrance of the Christ into 
the world (2:1-39) and the one record that we have of his boyhood (2:40-52). 
What are the chief interests of Jesus and his most prominent characteristics as 
revealed in this story of his boyhood? Does Luke feel that all of the foreshadow- 
ings of these early days have been richly fulfilled in the public life of the Christ as 
it is known to him when he writes his gospel ? 

Fifth day.—§ 66. Preparation for Christ’s public work: Luke 3:1—4:13. 
Refer to the analysis and read section by section. Notice that Luke finds himself 
able from other sources to expand Mark’s meager story. How carefully he tries 
to locate the date of Jesus’ work (vss. 1, 2a). What do vss. 5 and 6 suggest if 
Luke is writing for Gentiles primarily? In vss. 7-9 and 17 he has almost word 
for word the same account of John’s preaching as we found in Matthew, showing 
the use of their common written source. Note, however, some new material 
which Luke adds in vss. 10-14, 15, 18. How does this strengthen your impres- 
sion of John? How suddenly and briefly John’s career ends in this gospel (vss. 
19, 20)! Even in the baptismal account which follows John is quite forgotten 
(vss. 21, 22)! Has “the Mightier One” come, for Luke—the One who henceforth 
absorbs all attention ? 

Somewhere our author has found a special genealogy of Jesus, corresponding 
with that in Matthew only in a few names (vss. 23-38). Why does he trace Jesus’ 
ancestral line back to Adam instead of simply from Abraham down (cf. Matt. 
1:2)? Is it because he thought of Jesus in his relation to the whole race rather 
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than to the Jewish nation? Notice that he uses substantially the same account 
of the temptation of Jesus which Matthew employs. 

Sixth day.—§ 67. Early events of Jesus’ minisiry at Nazareth and Capernaum: 
Luke 4:14-44. Opening his account of Jesus’ Galilean ministry with words largely 
derived from Mark, but with added emphasis on Jesus’ possession of the power of 
the Spirit, Luke passes at once to the rejection of Jesus by his own fellow-citizens 
(4:16-30), using here a fuller and richer narrative than that which Mark employs 
(cf. Mark 6:1-6 which occurs at a later point in the narrative). What character- 
istics of Jesus appear in this story of his rejection? Read also vss. 31-44, which 
are largely derived from Mark. 

Seventh day.—§ 68. From the call of the Four to the choosing of the Twelve: 
Luke 5:1—6:11. Having found a more striking account of Jesus’ call of the first 
four disciples than Mark has given (see Mark 1:16-20), Luke here substitutes it 
(read 5:1-11), as he had previously done in the case of the rejection at Nazareth. 
Read 5:12—6:11, an interesting revision of Mark’s narratives, noting especially 
the following additions: (a) Luke 5:17), how carefully the Jewish religious leaders 
are said to have watched Jesus; but how gloriously he revealed his power before 
their very eyes; (b) 5:26, the awe in which Jesus was held; (c) 5:29, how grate- 
fully Levi (Matthew ?) responded to Jesus’ proof of friendship and trust; (d) 5:39, 
an editorial comment, either showing a lack of comprehension of Jesus’ saying 
about the new spirit and power of the gospel, or explaining why so many did not 
receive the new truth by reference to their stubborn preference for traditional views. 

Eighth day.—§ 69. From the choosing of the Twelve to the sending of them 
out: Luke 6:12—8:56. Notice that while Luke 6:12-16 has a parallel in Mark 
3:12-19 and Luke 8:4-56 a parallel in Mark 3:31—5:24, Luke has inserted 
between these (in place of Mark 3: 20-30) his 6:17—8:3 drawn from some other 
source, very likely the same from which Luke had already drawn his account of 
the rejection at Nazareth and the call of the four disciples. Read with care 6:17- 
49—a notable collection of sayings of Jesus, which agrees in main substance and 
in order with the “Sermon on the Mount” as given in the First Gospel, chaps. 5-7, 
but is much shorter and as evidently intended for gentile readers as the other is 
for the Jew. How do the “woes” of vss. 24-26 emphasize the blessings of the 
previous verses? State the principles of Jesus as set forth in this discourse, in 
your own words. 

Ninth day.—Read 7:1—8:3. How did Jesus impress men of power, even 
strangers (7:1-10)? ‘To what trouble does he go in order to help those in sorrow 
(vss. 11-17)? Why do you think John asks the question recorded in vs. 19, and 
just what does Jesus mean by his quotations from Isaiah (vs. 27; cf. Isa. 29:18, 
19 and 61:1)? Does he refer to the new era of blessing which appears to have set 
in? What strong points does Jesus find in John (vss. 24-28a), and what is his 
final estimate of him? Does vs. 29) seem to you consistent with what Jesus has 
just said? Are these words perhaps the attempt of an editor to express his sense 
of the superiority of the gospel to anything which John had had a chance to 
experience? What does Jesus think of people who can see no good in so great a 
character as John (vss. 29-35)? Notice how in vss. 36-50 the characteristic of 
the people described in vs. 34 is illustrated. What marks of greatness in Jesus’ 
character here manifested should have won these Pharisees ? 
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Tenth day.—Read 8:4-56. Notice that, as mentioned above, all of these 
sections appear in Mark’s Gospel in nearly the same order (Mark 3:31—5:43). 
Luke, however, has much softened Mark’s story regarding the suspicions of Jesus’ 
mother and brothers as to his sanity, perhaps because Mary was held in high 
respect among Christians and these brothers were now eminent members of the 
Christian community; perhaps also because he thought it impossible that they 
should ever have been thus suspicious of Jesus. 

Eleventh day.—§ 70. From the sending out of the Twelve to the departure from 
Galilee: Luke 9:1-50. Jesus now takes a new step in the spreading of the good 
news (9:1-6). But a new enemy also was roused (vss. 7-9). Was it by suspicion 
of Jesus’ motives and was there danger that Jesus would suffer John’s fate, or 
has Herod’s conscience become tender since John’s death? Vss. 10-17 repeat 
Mark’s story of the feeding of the five thousand. Read vss. 18-50, recalling the 
suggestions of Study V, Eleventh day, and noticing Luke’s additions: (a) Jesus 
was much in prayer in these days (vs. 18; cf. vs. 29); (6) the burden of the con- 
versation on the mountain was Jesus’ approaching death (vs. 31); (c) the rest of 
the Twelve were not told at this time of the transfiguration experience; (d) vs. 45 
adds another explanation of the strange ignorance of the Twelve concerning Jesus’ 
death; (e) Jesus is able to read his disciples’ hearts (vs. 47). 

Twelfth day.—§ 71. With his face set toward Jerusalem Jesus continues his 
teaching and gracious works: Luke 9:51—19:28. In these ten chapters Mark is 
apparently Luke’s source in 18:15-43 only. In 9:51—18:14 and 19:1-28 he is 
using another book which Matthew must also have had (or perhaps two, of which 
Matthew had one) and for the preservation of which in this way we have great 
reason to be grateful. Notice that Luke seems to give the whole record the 
character of a solemn and deliberate journey to Jerusalem (see 9:51; 10:38; 
13:22, 33; 17:11; 18:31, 35; 19:28), reminding us of Mark 10:32. Aside from 
this there seems to be no distinct plan or logical arrangement. Read 9:51-62 
and notice what characteristics of Jesus appear in these two narratives. 

Thirteenth day.—Read 10: 1-24, considering what is the purpose of the sending 
out of the Seventy, as Luke looks at it, and in what aspect Jesus appears in this 
event and those that follow (vss. 17-24). Read also 10: 25-37, a notable parable 
of Jesus, and 10:38-42, a memorable incident, and state in a few words the teach- 
ing of each. 

Fourteenth day.—Following the analysis, read 11:1-28. Remembering that, 
in a talk about prayer, Jesus was probably drawing truths from the depths of his 
experience, state in your own words these principles which should govern a life of 
prayer (11:1-13). In vss. 14-28 notice with what solemn and prophetic dignity 
Jesus proclaims the sacredness of the divine power which he feels within him 
(vs. 20 especially), and the constant need of keeping the life pure in order to 
make room for God (vs. 28). 

Fifteenth day.—Notice that from 11:29 to 13:9 there is a constant note of 
warning. Read 11:29-54, and notice of what danger or evil he warns his 
hearers in each successive paragraph. If these exist today, state them in 
modern terms. 

Sixteenth day.—tIn all this rich collection of Jesus’ teaching that Luke has 
preserved for us, chap. 12 is one of the richest and most applicable to men of today. 
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Read 12:1-53 and sum up both the dangers against which it warns and the virtues 
that it enjoins. 

Seventeenth day.—Read 12:54—13:9, noticing again the strong note of warn- 
ing. Think what it all means if 12: 54-59 was directed against the blindness of the 
Jewish leaders to the danger of their nation, and if the Galileans whom Pilate slew 
were Zealots seeking the kingdom of God by the sword, and the unfruitful fig tree 
(13:6) was the nation of Israel. Has this any meaning for today? 

Eighteenth day.—Read 13:10-35, noticing the helpfulness of Jesus to the 
afflicted, his sternness toward the falsely religious Pharisees, his steadfastness in 
the face of foreseen death, and his pity for the impenitent nation. 

Nineteenth day.—Read 14:1-14, and notice what it teaches about (a) the use 
of the Sabbath and (b) behavior as a guest and (c) behavior as a host. Are there 
still wider implications? Read also 14:15-35, noticing what the passage teaches 
about the conditions of participation in the kingdom. 

Twentieth day.—Read chap. 15—another wonderfully rich portion of Jesus’ 
teaching preserved for us by Luke from this older book. Unlike some of the 
preceding chapters, it is all on one theme. What is this, and what does the 
chapter teach ? 

Twenty-first day.—Read chap. 16, also (except for vss. 16-18 whose pres- 
ence here is difficult to explain) mainly on one theme. What is this? There 
is something very perplexing about vss. 1-9, but there is no doubt about the type 
of character described in vss. 10-13, or about the central teaching of vss. 19-31. 
Is this fitted for that time only, or is it also most needful in any prosperous 
luxury-loving age like the present ? 

Twenty-second day.—There is no common theme of chap. 17 as a whole, 
though certain ideas recur. See the analysis, and reading 17:1-19 paragraph by 
paragraph, state the teaching of each. What manifestations of faith are illus- 
trated in the second and third sections ? 

Read also 17:20-37. Here we find an apparent unity of subject but not so 
clearly of thought. Cf. vss. 20, 21 with 26-30. Has Luke perhaps brought 
together here different teachings on the subject of the coming of the kingdom and 
of the Christ without knowing just how they were related in thought? Has there 
always been perplexity on the subject of the “Day of the Lord” from the prophets 
down to the present? What teaching here is plain to you and helpful? Fix 
that in mind. 

Twenty-third day.—Read 18:1-8 and 9-14. What is the common theme of 
these two sections? Cf. vss. 1 and 10. What is the teaching of each? Read 
18: 15-43, section by section (see analysis), and notice that in this passage Luke is 
again following Mark (chap. 10), and that you have also read all this in Matthew 
(chaps. 19, 20). 

Twenty-fourth day.—Read 19:1-28, two sections taken, not from Mark, but 
from Luke’s special source. To what class of society does Zaccheus belong, and 
what characteristic of Jesus stands out in this story? Is vs. 8 a boast or a vow? 
Name the qualities which Jesus commends in men or demands of them in this 
section and in the parable of vss. 11-28. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 72. Events leading up to the trial and crucifixion of Jesus: 
Luke 19:29—22:62. Throughout these chapters Luke follows Mark quite closely 
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but occasionally omitting a paragraph and frequently adding details derived from 
some other source, perhaps oral tradition. With the aid of the analysis read 
19:29-48, noticing Jesus’ implied claim of messiahship and of authority in the 
temple. Vss. 37 and 39-44 are peculiar to Luke; cf. 13:34, 35. 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read chap. 20 (cf. analysis), noticing the constant note of 
conflict with the Jewish leaders. Luke follows Mark very closely; the few changes 
(see vs. 36) are editorial only. Read 21:1-4, also from Mark. — 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read 21:5-38. This reproduces Mark’s chap. 13, but 
with addition and changes which make it refer very distinctly to the destruction 
of Jerusalem (see vss. 21b, 22, 24, 28, 34-36; cf. I Thess. 5:1-11). 

Twenty-eighth day.—Read 22:1-62. The issue of the conflict is no longer in 
doubt. Events now lead rapidly on to the cross. Cf. the analysis and note that 
Luke, while in the main following Mark, makes several important additions. See 
(a) Jesus’ strong desire to share one last Passover with his disciples (vss. 15-17); 
(6) his longing to be remembered (vss. 19b, 206); cf. (c) the strife over who should 
be greatest (vss. 24, 27-30a); (d) his warning of the Twelve (vss. 35-38); (e) the 
intensity of his prayer in the garden (vss. 41, 43-45); (f) his prohibition of defense 
on the part of his followers (vss. 49, 51, 530). 

See also differences in 31:34 and in 56:62. All these add to the impressiveness 
and pathos of the narrative, and suggest Luke’s use of an additional source, or 
much personal inquiry. 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 73. The trial and crucifixion of Jesus: Luke, chap. 23. 
Did Jesus have a fair trial? Luke suggests a threefold accusation against Jesus 
(23:2, 5). Was the Sanhedrin right in its claim? In what sense, if at all, could 
Jesus rightly claim to be “king” (vs. 3)? What attitude do Pilate (vss. 4-7, 
13-16, 20, 22b, 236, 24) and Herod Antipas (vss. 8-12) take with regard to Jesus; 
and what characteristics are portrayed in these sketches furnished by Luke? 
Note Luke’s further expansion of Mark’s outline statements, and try to imagine 
the questions he asked and the people he consulted in procuring this added infor- 
mation: (a) crowds of friends and enemies followed every movement of Jesus and 
the authorities (vs. 27; cf. vss. 1, 4); (5) Jesus’ heroic plea to his friends (vss. 
28-31); (c) Jesus’ treatment at the hands of his captors (vss. 32, 336, 35-37; cf. 
39-42); (d) Jesus’ three cries from the cross (vss. 34a, 43, 46); (e) signs accom- 
panying his death (vss. 452, 47); (f) a stranger’s thoughtfulness (vss. 50, 51a, 53b) 
and preparations by the Galilean women (vss. 54-56). 

Thirtieth day.—§ 74. The resurrection narratives. The additions of Luke to 
the narrative derived from Mark are here very notable. Besides the little touches 
in vss. 1b, 5a, 60-8, we have several extended narratives, all different in substance, 
and most of them in location of the events from those of Matthew: (a) vss. 9-12, 
the report of the women to the eleven and Peter’s visit to the tomb; (b) vss. 13-35, 
the walk to Emmaus; (c) vss. 36-49, the appearance in Jerusalem; (d) vss. 50-53, 
the ascension. Consider how much these narratives meant to Luke and to his 
readers; and what the faith in Jesus’ resurrection meant to the whole early church. 

Looking back over the whole gospel, what impression of Jesus does it give you ? 
Was it worth while for Luke to have made the effort which he describes in 1: 1-4? 
Is his gospel a valuable addition to the other two? Does it make them unneces- 
sary? Wherein does it differ from Mark? From Matthew? 


